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INVESTMENTS ARE PLANNED (sometimes) IN BED 


PEOPLE start rounding out insurance programs 
long before they see your salesman. 


They'll be more likely to see your salesman if 
they’ve already seen your printed selling. 


Best prospects have seen more insurance names, 
read more insurance news, in TIME than in 
any other magazine. Insurance advertisers know 
that TIME goes to the people who have money 
to invest and an intelligent interest in investing. 


TIME carries weight with these people. On 


its pages insurance adver- TI M E 
tising also carries weight. 
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Major 





Patterson, with 
Artillery, 79th Division, in France 


UT IN FRONT 


ALEXANDER 
E. 
PATTERSON 
Vice-President, 


Penn Mutual 
Life 


Insurance Company 


LEXANDER E, PATTERSON was born 

in Washington, D. C., on June 23, 
1887. He spent his early childhood in 
Bloomington, Illinois, his family later mov- 
ing to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

He attended the University of Pitts- 
burgh. In March, 1908, at the age of 
20, he joined the Edward A. Woods 
Agency of the Equitable, first as an agent 
and later working in the office. In his 
various duties he always sold enough life 
insurance to more than equal his salary. 

He served 27 months in the army—13 
months being spent in France. He was a 
major in the field artillery—79th Division. 

In January, 1922, he was appointed 
general agent of the Equitable in New 
York, starting from scratch and in three 
years he built an agency of 37 full-time 
men producing $6,000,000 of business. 
On April |, 1925, he took charge of the 
Equitable's largest Chicago Agency and 
in three years increased its production 
70 per cent. 

On March 16, 1928, he joined the 
Penn Mutual as general agent in Chicago 
where his record is well known. He is ex- 
president of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters and of the National 
Association. He was elected vice-presi- 
dent and joined the home office staff a 
few weeks ago. 



































Alexander E. Patterson as Chicago 
general agent and president of the 
N.A.L.A. 
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SPECTATOR 


For Every Farmer 


M*: SULLIVAN writes that legislation is now in formula- 
tion to aid farm tenants to become farm owners. Farm ten- 

ants, indeed, of the present day have been recruited largely 
from the ranks of farm owners. Perhaps the change in their status, 
as much as anything, can be traced to the ownership of a mortgage. 


To a farmer a mortgage is his constant, inflexible burden. The 
productivity of his soil may change. The price he receives for his 
produce may widely fluctuate. Drought or flood may threaten. His 
taxes may vary. The purchasing power of his dollar may differ; 
but the mortgage and the interest he must pay is constant and ever 
a danger to the contentment of himself and his family. To circum- 
vent its potential destroying power is his inevitable objective. 


Farmers are the nation’s greatest spenders. Their saving-bent is 
grossly exaggerated. They are ready to secure every labor saving 
device or convenience for themselves, their wives and their fami- 
lies. They are not money hoarders. As a result, the first unkind 
turn of fortune’s wheel finds them in distress. Any effort to ease 
their potential difficulties is a service to the nation. 


Years ago, William T. Nash, for The Spectator, wrote the classic 
“One Farmer’s Experience with Life Insurance.” Over twenty-five 
million copies were sold and the life insurance which resulted can 
safely be estimated in the hundreds of millions of dollars. Simply, 
but graphically and understandingly, this tract told the story of a 
young farmer who built prosperity for himself and his family, 
through the medium of life insurance. He matched his mortgage 
with a life insurance policy—for how could he expect his widow to 
support his family and keep the farm when he found it difficult to 
do so? With the cash loan value, he survived a short period when 
cash was hard to get. Of life insurance this farmer said: “As I see 
it, life insurance is only another name for food and shelter.” 


Perhaps a life insurance policy in a sound company protecting 
the life of every farmer whose farm was mortgaged, would be the 
greatest assurance that agriculture could have for continuous pros- 
perity. There is no reasonable doubt that every farm owner would 
be secured in his possessions by the additional saving which a rea- 
sonable amount of life insurance could provide. 


Life insurance agents would aid in the restoration of farm ten- 
ants to farm ownership if they would inaugurate a definite, practi- 
cal working campaign to write a life insurance policy on every 
farmer in this country. They could assure everyone, in the words 
of the farmer of whom William T. Nash wrote, that “life insurance 
will contribute more to their success, happiness, peace of mind and 
good health than any other one thing.” 

Bye ni 
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By 


RAINARD B. ROBBINS 


Secretary and Actuary for Annuities, Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association. 


enacted a so-called social security 

law. In so doing it has adopted 
the policy of governmental respon- 
sibility for the welfare of those who 
suffer because of interrupted or de- 
stroyed incomes through causes 
beyond their control. This’ law 
creates a national retirement plan 
applying to something over half of 
the gainfully occupied persons in the 
United States, these to become con- 
tributors in 1937 with the right to 
retirement benefits beginning in 1942 
after attaining age 65. It encourages 
states to make provision for unem- 
ployed persons, creating a taxing and 
tax refund procedure for this pur- 
pose. It encourages states to care 
for special classes of needy persons 
by offering substantial governmental 
subsidies toward the expense of such 
care. 

This is an extensive program; it 
can scarcely be called more at present. 
In operation it is only beginning to 
get under way and it is yet to be 
seen whether or not the courts will 
support it. 

But even if the courts should de- 
clare this legislation unconstitutional, 
it seems to be of extreme significance 
as a declaration of policy of govern- 
mental responsibility. Many well in- 
formed persons who have followed the 
legislation realize the futility of at- 
tempting to forecast court action, but 
they are not particularly interested 
in this because they are convinced 
that if this act is declared unconsti- 


Tos United States Congress has 
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SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


A Non-technical Discussion of Great 
Britain’s Experience with Social 
Benefits on a National Scale 


tutional, something 
like it must finally be 
accepted barring a 
complete change in 
public sentiment. 

With a conviction 
that the United 
States is on the thres- 
hold of extensive de- 
velopments of social 
benefits and anticipat- 
ing that most difficult problems of 
organization and administration will 
be involved, it seems to be the part of 
wisdom to study the experiences of 
those countries that have preceded 
us in dealing with this problem. We 
may thus get valuable suggestions 
both as to what to do and what to 
avoid doing. It is with this in mind 
that the following discussion of Brit- 
ish practice is presented. 


British Schemes Popular 


To begin with, Great Britain has 
definitely adopted the payment of 
money benefits to various classes of 
the less fortunate of her people as 
presumably a permanent part of her 
national life. This appears with more 
certainty today than ever before. 
Twenty-eight years ago, in 1908, pay- 
ments from the Exchequer were au- 
thorized to persons past age 70 who 
could satisfy the requirements of a 
means test; a year later unemploy- 
ment benefits supported by compulsory 
contributions were instituted in a few 
industries; and two years after that, 
in 1911, contributory national health 





1925 was the Widows’, Orphans’, and 
Old Age Contributory Pensions Act 
adopted providing benefits indicated 
by the title to the act. 

In the early years of this gradual 
development there were, of course, 
wide differences of opinion regarding 
both the merits of the program and 
the methods of its administration. 
But the quarter of a century of living 
with these efforts to ameliorate the 
lot of those less fortunate in the 
whirligig of industrial life has 
brought about a definite crystalliza- 
tion of attitude toward them. I do 
not mean to say that there is una- 
nimity of opinion regarding either the 
scope, the objectives, or the details 
of operation of any one of these forms 
of assistance;—far from it. There 
is constant discussion of details and 
suggestions as to change. Abuses 
are pointed out. Failures from the 
standpoint of social service are dis- 
cussed, frequently with only thinly 
veiled sarcasm. Excessive payments 
or none at all are criticized. These 
failures may be due to defects in the 


insurance was inaugurated. Only in 
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viction that the institution of state- 
wide benefit schemes has saved Great 
Britain much in the way of social 
unrest. Not a few were blunt in 
crediting these schemes with the pre- 
vention of a revolution. 

Many persons whose work requires 
that they keep in close touch with 
opinion on this point agree in the 
statement that early opposition to the 
national program of social benefits 
has gradually been transformed into 
enthusiasm for it. This is typical: 
“I was opposed to it when it was 
started; there were many defects and 
abuses. It is far from perfect yet, 
but through the years I have seen 
the good it has done, the individuals 
and families it has aided, how it has 
helped us through the depression, and 
how it has prevented social unrest. 
We have gradually got used to the 
ideas involved through years of living 
with the system and now I really 
don’t see how we could get along 
without it.” 

Perhaps this growth in enthusiasm 
may be attributed to the gradualness 
with which extensions of various 
schemes have been made and the 
care that has been exercised in 








modifying laws and regulations 
as defects or abuses have been 




























laws or regulations and not infre- 
quently disclose combinations of cir- 
cumstances the anticipation of which 
could scarecly be expected. 

But if anyone should now suggest 
the scrapping of these various insti- 
tutions for social betterment, he would 
without doubt meet the opposition of 
every class of British citizens. These 
institutions have apparently estab- 
lished themselves as indispensable in 
the national economy as it now exists. 
I have talked with industrialists, em- 
ployes, members of parliament, officers 
of both national government and var- 
ious local governments, members of 
the clergy, social workers, labor lead- 
ers, educators, and administrators of 
the various social benefit schemes. 
Many of them accept the present pro- 
gram as a matter of course. Others 
are ready to discuss defects and to 
propose remedies. Some of the social 
workers think that extensions of the 
operation of the old poor law might 
have brought better results; but not 
one suggested the repeal of any of 
this social legislation and many in 
various classes volunteered their con- 


The unem- 
insurance law 
applied oviginally to 
only a few industries in 
which the need was most 
apparent and national 
influence could be most 
readily applied. Benefits 
were modest, contributions were not 
burdensome and for many years the 
country had the good fortune of hav- 
ing little unemployment. When 
health insurance was first introduced, 
it was likewise on a modest scale 
with modest contributions. Old age 
benefits were made payable from the 
Exchequer with no requirement of 


disclosed. 
ployment 








contributions at all. Here the psy- 
chology was right. The benefits of 
health insurance could be seen almost 
immediately; some sickness, of course, 
occurred almost immediately after 
contributions began and when friends, 
neighbors, and fellow workmen knew 
of the payments to suffering families, 
the object lesson was complete. This 
eased any opposition on the part of 
workers to the payment of contri- 
butions. 


Contributory Pensions 


Only after some 15 years of ex- 
perience with contributory unemploy- 
ment and health insurance and non- 
contributory old age benefits at age 
70 with a means test, did Great 
Britain adopt a contributory pension 
act in 1925 with payments to begin 
to widows and orphans in 1926, and 
to insured workers at age 65 in 1928. 
During this period there was doubt- 
less a gradual recognition, not only 
of the value of the old age benefits 
that were being paid to persons past 
age 70, but also of the desirability of 
starting pensions at an earlier age and 
of eliminating the means test as a 
condition precedent to such payments. 
Furthermore, it came to be recog- 
nized that payments to widows and 
orphans were of paramount impor- 
tance; these have been a very sub- 
stantial part of the benefits under the 
contributory pensions plan. 

In inaugurating this pension plan, 
contributions were made compara- 
tively light at first with arrangement 
for three increases at the end of ten 
year intervals. Furthermore, it was 
clearly understood from the begin- 
ning that the contributions of employ- 
ers and employees would not be suffi- 
cient to meet the promised benefits 
and substantial support was planned 
from the Exchequer—i.e., from gen- 
eral taxation. And this anticipated 
support from the Exchequer was more 
than doubled after the first few years 








COST OF MAINTAINING THE BRITISH SYSTEM 


Number Total Total Net Balance Fund Debt at 
Year Insured Receipts Expenditures for Year End of Year 
1913 2,070,000 £ 2,011,000 £ 362,000 +£ 1,649,000 itso... 
1917 3,633,000 3,847,000 483,000 + 3,364,000 
1921 11,500,000 14,234,000 35,422,000 —Qi teers ces iue 
1925 11,280,000 50,179,000 51,543,000 — 1,364,000 8,106,000 
1929 ‘11,500,000 42,309,000 53,693,000 —11,384,000 35,960,000 
1932 (a) 50,485,000(b) 90,458,000(b) —39,973,000(c) 115,000,000 


1a) Comparable statistics, not available. 


(b) Cost of Transitional Benefit and Payments and the administration thereof 


chargeable to the Exchequer is not included. The amounts paid by the Ex- 
chequer were: 1930, £3,985,000; 1931, £20,316,000; 1932, £32,375,000. 

(c) Of this amount, approximately £473,000 was made up by a deficlency grant 
from the Exchequer, after the statutory borrowing powers of the Fund had been 


exhausted. 
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of operation because of amendments 
to the law that added substantially 
to the benefits to be paid. But no 
change has been made in the contem- 
plated contributions of either em- 
ployers or employees; this has doubt- 
less been important in the popular ac- 
ceptance of the scheme. 

As the law now stands the Govern- 
ment Actuary estimates that by 1942 
there will be practically no reserve 
fund, that benefits will be paid year 
by year out of contributions and Ex- 
chequer grants of the year, and that 
these will be about in the ratio of 30 
per cent from employees, 30 per cent 
from employers, and 40 per cent from 
the Exchequer. 


Pensions Help to Popularize 


Other Benefits 


While the contributory pension plan 
was not inaugurated until 1925 and 
became fully effective only in 1928, 
it was very influential in gaining pop- 
ularity for the whole system of so- 
cial benefits even though it added 
substantially to the direct contribu- 
tions of both employers and em- 
ployees. The evidence on this point is 
clear. While the national health in- 
surance law required participation of 
large groups of employees, there were 
certain classes for whom participa- 
tion was optional. In the early years 
the tendency was, if possible, to seek 
exemption from participation. The 
Government Actuary points out that 
when the contributory pension law 
was enacted in 1925, after the nation- 
al health insurance law had been in 
operation for 13 years, there were not 
more than 45,000 voluntary contribu- 
tors under that scheme. The con- 
tributory pensions act required par- 
ticipation of some who could claim 
exemption from the national health 
insurance scheme and required of a 
voluntary contributor to it that he 
also accept participation in national 
health insurance. Yet by the end of 
1926 there were about 200,000 volun- 
tary contributors and on Dec. 31, 
1933, there were 512,000 such, of 
whom 450,000 were men. Further- 
more, nearly 40 per cent of these vol- 
untary male contributors were re- 
ceiving compensation of more than 
£250 a year, the limit above which 
participation is not required of any- 
one in non-manual employment. 

As a result of concerted demand, 
the contributory pension act was 
amended in 1929 to extend the pos- 
sibility of voluntary participation to 
classes excepted theretofore and as a 
result some 70,000 persons joined. A 
large proportion of this group were 
civil service employees who are cov- 
ered by other provisions, even more 
liberal, for both retirement and sick- 
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ness. Their action shows clearly 
their conviction that the benefits for 
which they were voluntarily paying 
were well worth the price of the com- 
bined contributions of employer and 
employees as the voluntary contribu- 
tor must pay both. Still further evi- 
dence of the same conviction is given 
by the fact that many employers are 
encouraging employees to become vol- 
untary contributors to the national 
plan when their salaries pass the £250 
limit at which compulsion ceases for 
non-manual employment. 


Features of Interest in America 


What is there here that may be of 
value to us in the United States? 
Certainly we have the testimony of 
one nation, probably more akin to 
ourselves than is any other, that long 
experience with a social insurance 
scheme has brought conviction of its 
value rather than the opposite. This 
conviction has been a gradual growth 
among all classes of people. 

While it may not be necessary for 
the United States to approach these 
problems with the same caution as did 
Great Britain, it may be of some im- 
portance to note the following facts 
about the British procedure: 

(a) Chronologically, the first pay- 
ments were made to needy per- 


sons past age 70 with, of course, 
no requirement of contributions. 
The first payments in recognition 
of contributions—unemployment 
and sickness benefits — very 
promptly brought a recognition 
of the connection between bene- 
fits and contributions. 

(c) When contributory old age bene- 
fits were introduced, along with 
them came widows’ and children’s 
benefits, these again serving 
without delay as object lessons 
to show the potency of contri- 
butions. 

(d) The annuities in connection with 


_—s 


(b 





the old age contributory plan 
were just as large when pay- 
ments first began as they were 
planned to be later on. There 
were no extremely small pay- 
ments due to the shortness of 
periods of contribution. 


(e) The facts show clearly that the 
contributory pension plan has 
helped to popularize the whole 
program of social benefits. 


Methods of Administration 


Great Britain uses three distinct 
methods of administration for three 
classes of benefits, those for unem- 
ployment, sickness and invalidity, and 
contributory pensions. Unemploy- 
ment insurance is administered by the 
Minister of Labour through the in- 
strumentality of employment ex- 
changes. National health insurance 
is administered by the Minister of 
Health through “approved societies.” 
The Widows’, Orphans’, and Old Age 
Contributory Pensions Act is admin- 
istered by the Minister of Health 
through the Post Office, the approved 
societies entering only to collect con- 
tributions by means of the same 
stamps through which national health 
contributions are paid. 

Unemployment. The employment 
exchanges form a network of nation- 
al offices at which unemployed per- 
sons must register and report. Some 
such local handling seems essential 
to avoid fraudulent claims and to fa- 
cilitate the placement of the unem- 
ployed. If the exchange offers an 
unemployed person suitable employ- 
ment and he remains unemployed, 
this local office has evidence that he 
is not eligible for unemployment ben- 
efits. The inability of the local office 
to find employment for an individual 
is evidence that he cannot find em- 
ployment. The exchanges should be 
of great value in minimizing the eco- 
nomic loss that would otherwise be 
involved in large numbers of men 
tramping from place to place in 
search of employment where no addi- 
tional services are desired. Of course, 
the details of operation are not so 
simple or so perfect as this brief 
statement might lead one to think. 
This description is necessarily sketchy 
and incomplete, its only purpose being 
to indicate that some such system of 
local offices as the unemployment ex- 
changes is probably essential in the 
administration of an unemployment 
insurance law. 

Health Insurance. National health 
insurance presents an entirely differ- 
ent problem. Payments can be au- 
thorized only on the certificate of a 
physician. Hence the system of so- 
called “panel doctors.” The doctor 
may get carelessly liberal in furnish- 
ing certificates; hence, the need of 
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administrative organizations interest- 
ed in keeping the volume of sickness 
payments as low as possible. When 
the National Health Insurance Law 
was enacted there was in operation 
a system of “friendly societies”—mu- 
tual organizations that were very 
close to large groups of the industrial 
workers. They collected small con- 
tributions and furnished a large va- 
riety of small benefits to their mem- 
bers. It was decided to make use of 
these organizations in administering 
the Health Insurance Law. To do so 
the law created a class of so-called 
“approved societies,” so defined that 
it was easy for the friendly societies 
to create branches for the conduct of 
the health insurance business. La- 
bor unions and industrial insurance 
companies were also very close to the 
rank and file of industrial workers. 
They organized approved societies and 
the ones thus created by the indus- 
trial insurance companies soon grew 
to be among the largest units for ad- 
ministration of the Health Insurance 
Law. 


The Government's Problem 


The problem of the government was 
to set up this business in such a man- 
ner as to be defensible as a compul- 
sory scheme and fair to employers and 
the approved societies, and at the 
same time in such a way as to mini- 
mize fraudulent claims and careless- 
ly extended periods of sickness bene- 
fits. 

No fee can be charged an individual 
for joining an approved society. An 
individual may apply for membership 
in any society, and while the society 
may reject his application on other 
grounds, it cannot do so because of 
age. If an individual does not care 
to join an approved society or if he 
cannot find one that will accept him, 
the government carries his risk in an 
organization for this purpose and he 
is known as a “deposit contributor.” 

The law fixes the contributions of 
employer and employee, for which 
stamps are affixed to cards, fixes the 
fee to be received by the panel doctor 
for each insured person on his list 
(panel), and pays the itemized and 
audited expenses of the approved so- 
cieties up to a fixed maximum per 
member for their part in the opera- 
tion of the plan. Then the approved 
societies receive a fixed amount per 
member to support benefit payments 
and for special reserve purposes. The 
incentive of the approved society in 
doing what it can to keep claim pay- 
ments reasonable lies in its privilege 
to offer additional benefits to members 
if its claims are sufficiently below the 
allowances made for claim payments. 
The Government Actuary examines 


the records of each society every five 
years and determines what the so- 
ciety will be permitted to distribute in 
the way of additional benefits during 
the next five years. 

One may well ask why friendly so- 
cieties, industrial insurance com- 
panies, and trade unions should want 
to go to the trouble of organizing ap- 
proved societies. The answer is that 
participation in the administration of 
national health insurance gives these 
organizations a very much desired 
entrée into the homes. An individual 
is apt to purchase his industrial in- 
surance of the same person who helps 
him with his health insurance details. 
A friendly society hopes to popularize 
its other operations by the contacts it 
makes in connection with health in- 
surance. Trade unions seek to in- 
crease the loyalty of their members 
by what they do for them in the ad- 
ministration of health insurance. 

Contributory Pensions. The admin- 
istration of contributory pensions is 
much simpler than that of health in- 
surance. While claim for sickness 
benefits may be made at any time and 
will probably be made repeatedly by 
a single member, a pension will be 
claimed by a contributor only once 
and the time for this claim is approxi- 
mately fixed in advance. The only 
claims of uncertain date are those of 
widows and orphans. As the Con- 
tributory Pensions Law was enacted 
by Great Britain after the National 
Health Insurance Law had operated 
for a number of years, and as the 
classes of persons covered are prac- 
tically identical, it was arranged to 
use the same mechanism for collec- 
tion of both contributions; hence no 
new procedure and little additional 
cost was involved in collecting contri- 
butions under the Contributory Pen- 
sions Law. 


Methods of Financing 


Unemployment. Contributions for 
unemployment insurance were deter- 
mined actuarially and a substantial 











reserve fund was built up before and 
during the war. This disappeared 
shortly after July 1, 1921, and during 
the following years of depression a 
debit balance financed by the treasury 
grew to a total of £115,000,000 in 
July, 1932. Since July, 1929, the 
regular Exchequer grants have been 
about half as large as the contribu- 
tions from employers and employees. 
The Unemployment Act of 1935 pro- 
vided for the funding of the deficit 
that existed on July 1, 1934. In re- 
cent years “transitional benefit pay- 
ments” have grown until for the year 
ending July 1, 1935, they were larger 
than regular unemployment benefits. 
Transitional benefits are payments 
made to unemployed persons who 
cease to meet the regular require- 
ments for benefits or who never have 
met all of them. 

It is significant that Great Britain 
followed the policy of treasury ad- 
vances to meet the deficit that arose 
in the unemployment fund rather than 
that of increasing contributions re- 
quired of employers and employees. 
This is particularly worthy of note 
when we realize that of the total ex- 
penses in connection with unemploy- 
ment benefits for the year ending 
July 1, 1933, the Exchequer paid more 
than £73,000,000, as compared with 
contributions from employers and em- 
ployees of £38,000,000, at a time when 
the deficit stood at £115,000,000. Dur- 
ing the 14-year period ending July 1, 
1935, the total cost to the Exchequer 
was about 88 per cent of the com- 
bined contributions of employers and 
employees. There is probably no ideal 
division of the cost of such benefits 
between the state and industry, but it 
seems especially fortunate in Great 
Britain that the Exchequer bore the 
brunt of excessive unemployment pay- 
ments rather than shifting it specif- 
ically to industry. The latter course 
would have brought into question the 
practicability of unemployment bene- 
fits, regarding which the less said, the 

(Continued on page 14) 
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SECURITY BILL APPROPRIATIONS 
Appropriations Proposed in the Wagner Economic Security Bill 


Old Age Pensions .. 
Unemployment insurance 
Mothers’ assistance 
Maternal and child health 
Crippled children 

Child welfare 

Public health 


Totals 








———______. 
—_—_ OOOO 


Fiscal Year Each Succeeding 
1936 Year 

. $50,000,000 $125,000,000 
4,900,000 49,000,000 
25,000,000 25,000,000 
4,000,000 4,000,000 
3,000,000 3,000,000 
1,500,000 1,500,000 
10,000,000 10,000,000 
98,400,000 217,500,000 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


Lesson in Leadership 


We have just received a copy of 
the annual review number of The 
Iron Age. Published weekly by the 
Chilton Company, The Iron Age is 
the world’s outstanding trade paper. 
The present issue contains over 725 
pages, through which there runs a 
continuous, comprehensive and inspir- 
ing word picture of the progress of 
the steel industry during 1936. 

Contributors include outstanding 
men whose opinions as leaders in 
their own industry are of importance 
to everyone interested in business and 
finance. 

The leading article was written by 
E. G. Grace, president of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation. His counsel 
to his own industry is worth heeding 
by life insurance executives. “As I 
see it,” he says, “the future of our 
business structure in all phases will 
be influenced: very strongly by the 
way in which management proves it- 
self able to deal with the new condi- 
tions of the times.” 

Substituting “life insurance” for 
“steel,” we continue with his words 
to give greater significance to what, 
in our mind, is pertinent advice. 
“The (life insurance) industry has 
gone through its highly constructive 
era in building new facilities. We 
are now in an era of management 
where the chief job is to harmonize 
and balance production facilities. We 
must harmonize these facilities not 
only in respect to well rounded pro- 
duction schedules, but also in rela- 
tion to the total activity of our na- 
tional life. Management must think 
more broadly. It must comprehend 
and advance in its relationships to 
the customers, the investor, the em- 
ployee and the public.” 

This is modern thinking and applies 
with equal force to every industry. 
The steel operators avail themselves, 
it is generally conceded, of the most 
effective tools in broadening the scope 
and use of their output, improving 
its position in the trade and with 
the public, and broadcasting reasons 
for continuation of its use. 

During 1936 prosperity began for 
the nation. The steel industry, with 
a view of participation therein, be- 
gan its publicity and advertising 
campaign in its trade press. No na- 
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tional advertising was undertaken 
that was not linked with advertising 
in the trade papers. As a result, 
analysts record 1936 as most pros- 
perous for the steel industry. 


Insurance, Please Notice 


The annual issue of The Iron Age, 
with over 600 pages of advertising, 
is a just recognition of the value of 
a trade magazine by members of the 
industry. Life insurance, a much 
larger business in the aggregate, did 
not show, in 1936, the same rate of 
progress and return to prosperity as 
was attained by the steel industry. 
The advertising columns of the in- 
surance trede press reflect a dis- 
agreement on the part of life insur- 
ance management with Mr. Grace, 
who says that “in the present era 
the chief job of management is to 
harmonize and balance production fa- 
cilities.” 

The leading insurance trade pa- 
pers, with due and deserved support, 
could quickly reach every worthwhile 
insurance producer. In so doing, they 
could accomplish, as could no other. 
agency, balance in life insurance pro- 
duction facilities. The national ad- 
vertising now being gingerly under- 
taken by insurance companies, in the 
opinion of the steel business as evi- 
denced by their own procedure, will 
be unavailing if it is not supple- 
mented by advertising in the trade 
press to harmonize the activities and 
thinking of the field with the com- 
panies’ message to the public. Life 
insurance management must recog- 
nize that the undertaking of national 
advertising will be a failure if it is 
accompanied by curtailing or eliminat- 
ing the advertising budgets of trade 
papers. 


Philadelphia Jubilee 


Impelled by the story of the Golden 
Jubilee Dinner of the Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Phil- 
adelphia, we looked up The Specta- 
tor’s account of the association’s 
inception to see if our predecessor 
indicated any reason for his absence 
from the organization meeting. A 


news release of the dinner spoke of 
the presence fifty years ago of six 
journalists representing papers only 
two of which, The Standard of Bos. 
ton and the United States Review, 
were now alive. 

Perhaps there was a satirical touch 
due to the apparently large propor. 
tionate newspaper representation, his 
own absence and the disturbing fact 
that the organizer was J. H. Ransom, 
editor of The Standard of Boston 
and prominent in the early work of 
organizing life underwriters’ associ- 
ations, including the National and 
many local city associations. Mr. Ran- 
som, incidentally, was the father of 
C. O. Ransom, prominent local prop- 
erty insurance agent of Cleveland, 
now prominent in local egency asso- 
ciation activities. 


From Our Files 


The Spectator, however, gave con- 
siderable deserved credit to his con- 
temporary of The Standard for the 
institution at Philadelphia. “The ac- 
count from the December 22, 1887, 
file is interesting: Philadelphia life 
underwriters and insurance journal- 
ists—and Brother Ransom, of course 
—met last Thursday in the Quaker 
City and took the preliminary steps 
toward forming an association. Com- 
mittees will prepare a constitution 
and by-laws, to be submitted at a 
meeting on the third Thursday in 


January, and the new organization * 


will then be formally ‘Borned.’ Our 
genial brother of The Standard ought 
by this time to have grown pretty 
familiar with his agreeable and hon- 
orable duties on these little occasions. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
new arrival, like its elder brethren in 
other cities, will grow up to bear tes- 
timony to the zee! of the gentleman 
who has tsken so great a part in 
ushering most of them into being.” 


Secretary Roper’ s Remarks 


Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. 
Roper, at this Golden Jubilee Dinner 
of the Philadelphia Life Underwrit- 
ers, reiterated an old conviction of 
his which we thought had been ef- 
faced by time and experience, when 
he spoke of the advisability of some 
plan for life insurance companies 
along the line of the Federal Reserve 
System for banks. Such a bureau, he 
felt, would promote confidence in the 
stability of the institution of insur- 
ance and the mutue! protection of 
the company, the policyholder and 
the public. To our mind, however, he 
revealed a truer appreciation of the 
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matter when he advocated strongly 
a uniform system of state supervi- 
sion, asserting that it “would be wise 
and beneficiel to achieve the needed 
uniformity in insurance under the 
compact clause of the Constitution.” 

Secretary Roper also referred to 
the possibility of and the need for re- 
ducing life insurance costs. “Consid- 
eration must be given,” he declared, 
“to the needs and financial resources 
of the policyholder so that the form 
of insurance and the cost will not 
exceed the ebility of the insured to 
keep the policy in force. Insurance 
should be made as cheap through in- 
creased volume as economical and 
safe management will permit, thus 
enabling large numbers of our people 
of all income groups to participate in 
its economic and social benefits.” 

Mr. Roper also expressed the 
thought that this reduction in cost 
must be effected without any accom- 
panying let-down in the educational 
and health supporting endeavors of 
the companies. 

* s 


Nothing New Here 


On the surface it may seem that 
Mr. Roper’s remarks were critical 
and revolutionary. However, when 
you get down to cases, his proposals 
respecting costs are nothing more nor 
less than a rephrasing of the pri- 
mary objectives of every life insur- 
ance manager since the beginning of 
underwriting. The constant aims of 
all responsible company executives 
are to reduce costs to their policy- 
holders and at the same time im- 
prove their service and increase the 
benefits without in any way impair- 
ing the financial soundness of their 
companies. 

Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety of the U. S., who spoke extempo- 
raneously, indirectly replied to the 
Roper remarks on cheap insurance 
when, in a tribute to fieldmen, he 
cited the Equitable Of London, which 
has been operated without agents. 
Mr. Parkinson declared that while 
the costs of that company might be 
slightly less, it could not approach 
the American companies for public 
service, and that “if service is to be 
rendered to the public it must involve 
the efforts of agents and a slightly 
higher net cost.” 

We believe that the most signifi- 
cant part of Secretary Roper’s ad- 
dress is to be found in his advocacy 
of a uniform system of state supervi- 
sion. Without exception, all who have 
thoroughly analyzed the respective 
merits of state versus federal super- 
vision have arrived at the conclusion 
that uniform state supervision offers 
the wiser course. 











OUTLOOK FOR 1937 AS VIEWED BY EXECUTIVES 


“During the coming months the sales 
of life insurance will show a considerable 
increase, provided life insurance salesmen 
go after their share of the increasing 
national wealth. But life insurance can- 
not be successfully sold except by men 
who believe in it thoroughly and without 
qualification." 

JosepH L. Durkin, Secretary 
Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America 


"We are facing a crucial test of the 
efficacy of organized cooperation.” 
Cuarves M. WituaMs, Vice-President 
Western and Southern Life Ins. Co. 


"1936 has drawn to its close. It has 
been a year of recovery—of increasing 
wages—increasing employment—increas- 
ing prosperity—increasing optimism. 1937 
will be a year of opportunity—the op- 
portunity is yours—make the most of it.” 

EtHELBERT Ip— Low, Chairman 
of the Board 
Home Life Insurance Company 


"The Executives wish you to know that 
the Corporation has had another good 
year and that all signs point to an even 
more prosperous and progressive year in 
1937." 

JosHuA N. WarFieELp, President 

Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 


“Government social security plans 
caused alarm among many life men as 
they were unfolded, but by the end of 
the year most Ife insurance observers 
were of the opinion that the govern- 
ment's plans will do the life insurance 
business more good than harm." 

THE STANDARD 


"| look forward hopefully to a new era 
of prosperity in which life insurance will 
play a leading role. If the financial 
trend continues in its present direction, 
in line with general business improve- 
ment, | anticipate definite improvement 
during 1937 for the life insurance busi- 
ness as a whole.” 

Tuomas A. BUCKNER, 

of the Board 

New York Life Insurance Company 


Chairman 





enema 





Representative Ellington 


The House of Representatives of 
the State of Georgia and The Spec- 
tator have now a common tie. Each 
has enrolled in its valued member- 
ship an Ellington from Ellijay, Gil- 
mer County, Georgia. Both are sons 
of the late Horace M. Ellington, edi- 
tor of the famous Ellijay Courier. 

Frank, of course, has been as- 
sistant editor of The Spectator for 
the last seven years. William was 
elected November 3 last and is filling 
his first term as a representative in 
Georgia’s legislature. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Georgia and 
a school teacher by profession. If he 
has been a close follower of the writ- 
ings on insurance of his older brother, 
certainly sound insurance will have 
a worthy advocate in the Georgia 
Capitol. 


Annual Statements 


Preliminary reports on _ business 
written by life insurance companies 
in 1936 would seem to indicate that 
the final tabulation will show very 
little change in total volume from 
the business written for 1935. 

A casual glance at a compilation of 
many companies would lead to the 
off-hand observation that 1936, so far 
as individual companies go, will re- 
flect managerial capacity more than 
sales efforts. This thought is occa- 
sioned by the lack of general trend 
in the results of the earlier reports 
received at this office. 


For instance, of the first twenty 
reports considered, ten companies 
showed gains and ten companies 
showed losses. In the aggregate there 
was a gain. The companies repre- 
sented a good cross-section of the 
entire underwriting field. Were sales 
efforts responsible alone, a definite 
trend would be in evidence with a 
great majority of the companies re- 
cording either a gain or a loss with 
each exception almost immediately 
traceable to some peculiar cause in 
that individual company. The present 
record seems to demonstrate that 
with new economic and industrial 
progress in the making, life insur- 
ance men were not prepared, as a 
unit, to make the drive to join in the 
vanguard of the march to prosperity. 


Time Now Opportune 

The time is an opportune one for 
the presentation of annual statement 
figures by alert life insurance man- 
agers to demonstrate the financial 
ability of their company to provide 
sound and permanent protection. 

Last week, The Spectator presented 
the annual statements of two com- 
panies, the Northwestern National of 
Minneapolis and the Continental 
American Life of Wilmington, Del. 
Both companies are manned by 
leaders in modern thinking and both 
companies during 1936 produced a 
record to which they point, with jus- 
tifiable pride. Unquestionably, this 
prompt display of their company’s 
strength will be profitable and go far 
in aiding them to continue their on- 
ward march during 1937. 
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Executive Changes in 
Continental Companies 


The sweeping revision of executive 
and departmental duties which was 
begun within the home office ranks of 
the Continental Assurance and the 
Continental Casualty, Chicago, to- 
ward the close of the year has just 
about been completed. Underlying the 
reallocation of official duties is man- 
agerial desire to bring the field forces 
of the two companies into closer 
production unity, partially stressing 
life insurance production through the 
casualty agents as well as through the 
regular life insurance forces. 


W. E. White Directs Field 


By express direction of President 
H. A. Behrens, the active field agency 
officer of the Continental Assurance is 
now W. Edwin White, formerly super- 
intendent of agents for the commer- 
cial accident and health department. 
Mr. White originally began with the 
Continental companies about nine 
years ago in the life department and 
now returns to life insurance work 
with the title of Director of Agencies. 

At the same time, D. M. Phipps 
becomes superintendent of agencies 
in personal charge of training and 
stimulation of appointed representa- 
tives. 

The operations part of the life 
business, as distinguished from the 
agency work, will be handled by Vice- 
President Lester L. Johnson, Vice- 
President Dr. Harry A. Dingman who 
is also medical director, and Vice- 
President Ross E. Moyer, who is also 
actuary. It will be recalled that Mr. 
Moyer was, until recently, actuary of 
the Business Men’s at Kansas City 
and joined the Continental effective as 
of Feb. 1, 1987. B. C. Markle is sec- 
retary of the group life department. 


Ray Tuchbreiter's Duties 


Under the changes made, and with 
the personal cooperation of President 
Behrens, the duties of Roy Tuch- 
breiter have been enlarged in scope. 
Mr. Tuchbreiter has been executive 
vice-president of the Continental Cas- 
ualty and vice-president of the Conti- 
nental Assurance, devoting much of 
his time to the casualty end of the 
business. Now he becomes executive 
vice-president of both the companies 
and he and President Behrens will 
cooperate with Mr. White in life in- 
surance production. At the helm of 
the new business division is M. B. 
Simms. Interlocking of production 
duties as between officers of both the 
Continental Assurance and the Con- 
tinental Casualty will proceed apace 
by reason of the rearrangements ef- 
fected. 
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Outlives Actuarial 
Deadline 


One of those events almost rare 
enough to qualify for Ripley’s “Be- 
lieve It or Not” occurred in Dayton, 
Ohio, Jan. 11 when a check for $1,000 
was presented to Mrs. Narcissa 
Drummond of Dayton, by L. A. Dein- 
inger, local manager of the North- 
western National Life of Minneapolis. 
The check represented the face 
amount of an ordinary life policy 
which Mrs. Drummond has held since 
1899 and which the company elected 
to mature as an endowment upon her 
attaining age 96, having outlived the 
mortality table on which her policy 
was based. 


Riehle Agency Leads Equit- 
able N. Y. Agencies 


Having taken the lead in March of 
this year, the Riehle Agency of the 
Equitable Life of the United States 
stayed in the front and ended the year 
1936 as the leading agency of the 
New York Metropolitan District. 

When the agency opened its office 
at 225 West 34th Street in 1926 its 
announced goal at that time was to 
eventually lead all Equitable agencies 
in the New York Metropolitan Area. 
It consistently improved its relative 
standing year by year and in 1935 
finished in second place, and in 1936, 
just ended, in first place. Thirty as- 
sociates qualified for Equitable Clubs, 





ing its case. 











NEW PROOF DAILY 


Life insurance is continually prov- 


; Every year, in every comun- 
ity, substantial benefits are 
going out to policyholders or 
their beneficiaries. 


Any prospect today will admit 
that he believes in insurance. 


See that your prospect 
acts on his beliefs. 


Che Prudential 


Iusurance Compang of America 
Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Charles V. Cromwell Joins 
Manhattan Life in N. Y. 


Charles V. Cromwell has been ap- 
pointed general agent with authority 
to appoint other general agents in the 
metropolitan area for the Manhattan 
Life Insurance Company, according to 
a recent announcement by George 
Graham, executive vice-president of 
the company. Since joining the Man- 
hattan Life last summer, Mr. Gra- 
ham, who was formerly president of 
the Central States Life in St. Louis, 
Missouri, has been devoting consider- 
able time to the problem of increasing 
the production of the company through 
developing a greater number of active 
ge-eral agents in the metropolitan 
area. 

Charles V. Cromwell, production 
manager for the Clifford L. McMillen 
Agency of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company for the past 
three years, during which time the 
annual production of the agency ma- 
terially increased, is, in Mr. Graham’s 
opinion, splendidly qualified to help 
Manhattan Life solve this production 
problem. 

Mr. Graham stated that Mr. Crom- 
well would have full authority to ap- 
point other general agents in the 
metropolitan area, and that these ap- 
pointments would follow as rapidly as 
men of the proper experience and pro- 
duction ability became available. 

“The Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company,” said Mr. Graham, “one of 
the oldest and soundest companies in 
the United States, is already making 
substantial gains in production 
through both its old and new organ- 
ization, and is now definitely prepar- 
ing further to increase its production 
through the appointment of general 
agents whose production records show 
them to be qualified to be leaders in 
spreading the message to the Amer- 
ican people of social security, which 
is the business of life insurance.” 

Mr. Cromwell was born in Saginaw, 
Mich., back in the days when the lum- 
berjack was king. He grew up in 
those surroundings, and his first job 
was in a huge sawmill. He maintains 
that life insurance selling is much 
like sawmill work. The prospects 
must be kept coming in—the salesman 
is like the cutting edge of a huge 
band saw, and must be kept constantly 
in contact with the timber: the pros- 
pects. He has proved the success of 
his methods. 

He entered the life insurance busi- 
ness in New York in 1919, answering 
a blind advertisement which led him 
into the life insurance business with 
the L. A. Cerf Agency of the Mutual 
Benefit Life. 

When Donald Keane and Lloyd Pat- 
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"Furthermore, rates will be going up March first.” 


terson withdrew from the Cerf Agency 
to open a general agency for the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Charles 
V. Cromwell went with them as su- 
pervisor of agents, and in 1929 he 
joined H. N. Fell, the general agent 
of the Massachusetts Mutual at Persh- 
ing Square. 

In 1933, when Grant Hill, produc- 
tion manager of the Clifford L. Mc- 
Millen Agency of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, was taken to the home 
office to become superintendent of 
agencies, Mr. McMillen selected 
Charles V. Cromwell to fill the place 
vacated by Mr. Hill. 





C. V. Cromwell 


Mass. Mutual Agents 
Discuss New Plans 


The new organization plan of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Agency 
Department, and the objectives and 
practices which will guide its activi- 
ties, was outlined by Vice-President 
Chester O. Fischer at the annual con- 
ference of the company’s general 
agents, held recently in Miami. The 
conference was devoted, in the main, 
to discussion of the plan. 

Subordinate to Vice-Presidents Be- 
han and Fischer, the activities of the 
agency department will be segregated 
into four divisions which will func- 
tion in close coordination with each 
other and, in an advisory capacity, 
with the general agents. While at the 
home office, the heads of these divis- 
ions will specialize in their respective 
branches of the work. In the field, 
visiting agencies, they will consult 
with the general agents. 

Wrayburn M. Benton, who has 
started his second quarter-century of 
service with the company, will spe- 
cialize in matters pertaining to the 
administration side of agency work. 
Another member of the Agency De- 
partment staff, soon to be appointed, 
will specialize in recruiting, training, 
and supervision. Charles W. Hall 
will be in charge of sales promotion 
in its many phases, while the Direct 
Mail Division will function as a part 
of the Sales Promotion activities, 
under direction of Seneca M. Gamble. 
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Social Security 
(Continued from page 9) 


better, while the deficiency was grow- 
ing. 

Health Insurance. Contributions to 
support health insurance are very 
carefully calculated and checked by 
the Government Actuary’s Office. That 
this work has been skillfully done is 
indicated by the results of the quin- 
quennial actuarial examinations of 
the approved societies. With minor 
exceptions these contributions, to- 
gether with modest prearranged Ex- 
chequer grants, have been more than 
sufficient to pay promised benefits and 
expenses and have, therefore, fur- 
nished a surplus from which to pay 
additional benefits. This is very im- 
portant so long as approved societies 
are the mechanism of administration 
because this surplus and its distribu- 
tion, with the competition that it 
arouses between societies, is their in- 
centive to avoid unjust claims—a mat- 
ter that is always troublesome in the 
administration of sickness benefits. 


Managing Claim Payments 


The officials of the approved so- 
cieties have an incentive to do their 
best to obtain a fair balance between 
reasonable liberality in claim payment 
and the avoidance of unjust claims, 
and at the same time to minimize ill- 
ness and invalidity as much as pos- 
sible. Their continuous objective is to 
keep the good will of their members. 
Severity of claim treatment militates 
against this. On the other hand, au- 
thority to pay additional benefits— 
best assured by keeping claim pay- 
ments down—tends to increase popu- 
larity with members. These addi- 
tional benefits may take various forms 
aside from additional sickness pay- 
ments, such as dental or ophthalmic 
treatment. 

Aside from the necessity of meet- 
ing obligations, the method of financ- 
ing health insurance benefits is very 
important for keeping the approved 
socities in line. This is a skillful 
solution of a difficult problem—that 
of maintaining efficiency of adminis- 
tration among a large number of 
purely mutual societies without allow- 
ing the cost of administration to enter 
and at the same time keeping benefit 
payments reasonable while allowing 
the individuals to choose their societies 
and panel doctors. 

Whenever the United States under- 
takes national health insurance, it 
must obviously give most careful at- 
tention to the mechanisms of admin- 
istration. The problem will be far 
more difficult than in Great Britain 
because of the larger country, the 
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great diversity of economic conditions, 
the absence of a development similar 
to the friendly societies of Great Brit- 
ain—except insofar as our fraternal 
benefit societies parallel them — and 
probably because of greater difficulty 
in arranging for panel doctors. 

Contributory Pensions. The financ- 
ing of the widows’, orphans’, and con- 
tributory old age pensions scheme has 
been handled quite differently from 
the financing of national health and 
unemployment insurance. Contribu- 
tions were as carefully calculated as 
under health insurance, although 
there was no corresponding problem 
of keeping in line a large number of 
administrative societies. There was 
apparently a recognition of the fact 
that since claim payments would on 
the average be delayed much longer 
than under health or unemployment 
insurance, level contributions to pro- 
vide for these long delayed payments 
would accumulate an enormous re- 
serve. This would mean, for many 
years, the collection of contributions 
far in excess of benefit payments. 
These are not desirable results and, 
apparently to avoid them, it was 
planned, as stated in an earlier para- 
graph, to begin with modest contri- 
butions and increase them at ten-year 
intervals and to depend on the Ex- 
chequer for a substantial portion of 
pension payments. 

Two features of this method of 
financing deserve careful attention. 
The first is that while the benefits 
contemplated by a particular partici- 
pant or his dependents will, on the 
average, be long deferred from the 
time his contributions begin, there is 
no reserving of his contributions to 
meet these benefit payments. The 
idea of saving for old age is discard- 
ed and in its place the procedure is 
definitely adopted of having those 
who are now employed support in a 
formal systematic manner those who 
are now old, widowed, or orphaned. 

The second feature of particular in- 
terest is the substantial contribution 
from general taxation— roughly 40 
per cent of current costs. 


Question of Reserves 


Returning to the absence of re- 
serves, this is fundamental because it 
stands out in such definite contrast 
with practices that have been consid- 
ered essential for soundness in private 
pension plans. Repeated unhappy ex- 
periences have led to the conviction 
that assurance of benefits years hence 
can exist in private schemes only if 
the administrative organization holds 
claims that can be liquidated in the 
future when pension payments fall 
due. These claims take the form of 


evidences of debt and evidences of 
ownership and, of course, will be 
helpful if, and only if, they are en- 
forceable and can be liquidated either 
in whole or in part as the basis of 
income payments. This conviction has 
led to requirements in many countries 
that private corporations must hold 
reserves calculated on specified bases 
to support their promises of payments 
to be made in future years, and, even 
where such requirements are not in- 
volved, has led many organizations to 
hold themselves to strict reserve 
standards. 

This practice and the unfortunate 
experiences that led to its adoption 
have resulted in a distinct lack of con- 
fidence in the soundness of undertak- 
ings operated otherwise than on a re- 
serve basis. Hence, the wonder that 
a government should undertake the 
financing of pensions by a method that 
has led only to failure in private ven- 
tures. Why should a government con- 
duct a state-wide business by a meth- 
od that it condemns when practiced by 
a private corporation? Why should 
a government expect to succeed if 
it uses methods that have led only to 
failure in private undertakings of the 
same type? 


Position of the State 


These questions are usually asked 
with the thought that there can be 
but one answer. But perhaps this 
is too hasty. Perhaps Great Brit- 
ain, with by far the greatest array of 
actuarial talent ever employed by a 
government, undertook this method of 
financing only after careful considera- 
tion of all that was involved. 

Significance of Taxing Power. 
There are in fact essential differences 
between the position of a government 
undertaking to pension large classes 
of its residents and that of a private 
corporation issuing promises to make 
definite money payments at distant 
future dates. Probably the most im- 
portant difference is that the state 
has a power, the like of which is un- 
known to private corporations — the 
taxing power. A private corporation 
has no way of forcing future contri- 
butions. If it is, with certainty, to 
make payments in the future in rec- 
ognition of contributions of the past 
as evidenced by contracts for which 
those contributions were exchanged, it 
must either store cash equivalent to 
the promised payments or must hold 
claims that it can exchange for cash. 
The state, on the other hand, can 
make effective use of the taxing power 
to require those who are taxed to sup- 
port benefit payments as they fall 
due. 

Not only can the state do this, but 
it may meet serious obstacles if it at- 
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tempts the methods that it requires of 
private corporations. If the state is 
to build up reserves, as it requires 
private companies to do, it must col- 
lect during any period the amount of 
the calculated increase in the reserves 
for the period, in addition to the 
amount of benefit payments to be 
made during that period. This col- 
lection will be in the form of contri- 
butions of employer and employee, 
contributions by the state — through 


* general taxation or by some special 


tax for this particular purpose—and 
in the form of income from invest- 
ment of the reserve already collected. 
Insofar as these collections come di- 
rectly or indirectly from the masses 
in the lower income brackets, they 
must result in a corresponding de- 
crease in consumption, a thing that 
ean be ill-afforded if it can be avoided. 
This process is defended on the ground 
that to do otherwise shifts to future 
generations the responsibility that 
should rest on the present generation 
—that of saving for its own old age. 
And as evidence of the soundness of 
this view, it is plausibly pointed out 
that to save these reserves requires 
forbearance from consumption. This 
forbearance, it is claimed, must be 
balanced by a corresponding easing 
of the load on coming generations. 


Passing Along the Burden 


This argument deserves careful ex- 
amination. If it is correct, there is 
nothing very idealistic about saddling 
on the next generation payment of 
benefits for which provision should 
now be made. There is nothing very 
admirable in a parent deliberately 
planning for support from his chil- 
dren if the parent can prevent this 
burden on his children by saving for 
his own old age. 

That the state need not follow the 
savings method is probably estab- 
lished by reference to its taxing power. 
Whether the state can follow the sav- 
ings method in an orthodox manner 
may be open to question—of which 
more later. The desirability of the 
state following the savings method 
centers at least in part on the accu- 
racy of the conclusion that forbear- 
ance in consumption that would be 
required to build up a reserve would, 
in fact, be balanced by a correspond- 
ing advantage to future generations. 

In the case of an individual or the 
small group of individuals represent- 
ed by a corporation, this balance 
seems to exist. Opinion differs when 
the state as a whole is considered. 
Those who support the proposition 
would claim that forbearance in con- 
sumption now would be reflected in a 
corresponding increase in capital 
goods. While these goods cannot be 


used directly for food or shelter in 
old age for those now producing them, 
the theory is that they will release a 
corresponding amount of effort at 
that time from the construction of 
capital goods, which effort will then 
be transferred to the production of 
consumption goods. In other words, 
the argument is that the burden of 
producing shoes, clothing and food in 
future years will be lightened by in- 
crease in the production of capital 
goods now that would result from the 
forbearance from consumption, made 
necessary by the increase in contri- 
butions or taxes that would build up 
the contemplated reserve. 


Incentive for Production 


The opposition, on the other hand, 
contends that while higher contribu- 
tions and taxes would certainly result 
in a decrease in consumption, this de- 
crease would result in a decrease in 
the production of capital goods rather 
than in an increase in this field. They 
claim that the incentive for the pro- 
duction of capital goods is demand 
for consumption goods and _ that, 
therefore, the sure way of decreasing 
this production is to lower the demand 
for consumption goods. In other 
words, this theory is that while capi- 
tal goods may be more durable than 
consumption goods, they are, after all, 
only a means to an end and when the 
end is not in sight there is no incen- 
tive for creating the means. Not only 
is the statistical support for this point 
of view in evidence, but it is difficult 
to bring forward a motive for the 
claim that a decrease in consumption 
means an increase in productive ca- 
pacity. It is not clear why a decrease 
in ability to pay rent or to make pay- 
ments toward buying a home should 
in itself be an incentive to the build- 
ing of more dwellings. It is not clear 
why a decrease in demand for agri- 
cultural products should be an incen- 
tive to prepare more land for culti- 
vation. 

Thus the opponents to the savings 
theory are driven to the conclusion 
that state savings through the taxing 
method is a delusion—a fallacy into 
which the virtues of individual thrift 
so easily lead us. They recognize that 
contributions or taxes to support cur- 
rent payment of benefits on a state- 
wide basis involve merely a change in 
ownership—from those making pay- 
ments to those receiving payments. 
The transfer is defended on the 
ground that the good of society as a 
whole is in this way better served than 
would be the case without the trans- 
fer. But when it comes to contribu- 
tions and taxes substantially in excess 
of current benefit payments, this ex- 


cess to form a fund from which to 
pay future benefits, they contend that 
this is at least unwise and that, if 
indulged to the extent contemplated 
when private corporations are in- 
volved, is doomed to failure because 
it will decrease rather than increase 
genuine savings. 

The argument for this point of view 
gives an answer to the question raised 
in an earlier paragraph as to whether 
or not the savings method can be fol- 
lowed in any true sense by a national 
plan. If the building of reserves tends 
to decrease real savings instead of 
increasing them, certainly it cannot 
be claimed that these reserves are in 
any true sense newly created to sup- 
port pension payments in future 
years. If they fail to meet this test 
their function must at most be to 
serve as a means of enforcing pay- 
ments in future years and, as has al- 
ready been pointed out, the state does 
not need them for that purpose. Fur- 
thermore, even if the holding of re- 
serves gives some additional assur- 
ance that the state will continue its 
contemplated benefits, there is for 
consideration the very serious ques- 
tion of whether any such slight value 
can overbalance the definite harm 
from the enforced lower standard of 
living made necessary in building the 
reserve. 


Investing the Reserves 


But this is not all. No considera- 
tion has been given to the investment 
difficulties that must be met if a re- 
serve method is followed. How should 
the reserves be invested? The usual 
answer is in government securities. 
That this involves difficulties will be 
appreciated immediately when we 
bear in mind that the reserves are 
likely to grow to exceed the public 
debt and that stability is best pre- 
served by decreasing rather than in- 
creasing public obligations. There 
are very good arguments for such a 
fund avoiding investments in private 
undertakings. Yet for one division 
of a government to hold, as a reputed 
reserve for carrying out its promises, 
the obligations that another division 
of the same government has issued, 
would seem to add no power on the 
part of that government to meet its 
obligations. 

If the argument is sound that state 
savings should be encouraged to light- 
en the burden of future generations, 
why should the orthodox reserves for 
old age pensions be the measure of 
the desirable saving? Why should it 
not be twice this amount or any other 
figure? If the ease of future genera- 
tions is our objective and if this can 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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measure of Social Security —a 

backlog against emergencies, a 
means of saving toward old age, and 
a protection to a man’s wife and 
children against the consequences of 
his death. 

Particularly is this true in our 
country, for America, with 7 per cent 
of the world’s population, now holds 
70 per cent of the world’s life insur- 
ance. As we emerge from the great- 
est depression in modern history, we 
now have, here in our own land, more 
than 64 million life insurance policy- 
holders who have built up a savings 
fund exceeding 20 billion dollars in 
cash values, providing over 100 bil- 
lion dollars in death benefits. 


[. insurance offers a triple 


Twisting to Term 

In the future our prospects and 
clients will be far more careful than 
heretofore in the selection of their 
permanent life insurance representa- 
tives. This will be due to the fact 
that they have become educated to the 
value of life insurance. In some cases, 
bad experiences with unfit agents in 
the past will emphasize the necessity 
for their more careful selection. Prob- 
ably it would be well for me to briefly 
describe one type of the unfit agent of 
the past. He is generally referred to 
as the “twister.” You all know him 
and his method of operating. He 
prides himself on taking the senti- 
ment out of life insurance. He was 
good at mathematics at school, but 
didn’t get on so well with the other 
fellows. He tried to sell insurance, 
but didn’t make out because the com- 
pany didn’t give him a square deal. 
He has handsomely engraved sta- 
tionery describing himself as an “In- 
surance Counselor,” “Insurance Ad- 
viser,” or “Independent Actuary.” 
And last but not least, he has, or has 
had in the past (and how he flourish- 
ed in 1927-28-29!), a proposition like 
this: 

“Mr. Prospect, you carry a large 
amount of life or perhaps endowment 
insurance on which there has accu- 
mulated a considerable reserve and 
for which you pay a high premium 
each year. Now, although they say 
very little about it, the companies sell, 
and I can get for you, a different kind 
of insurance called term insurance, 
for which the premium is very much 
less. This premium increases slightly 
every year, or every five or ten years, 
but if you take out your reserve and 
invest it in your own business or else- 
where, you can get at least six per 
cent on it, and this interest and the 
saving in your premiums will more 
than offset any future increase in pre- 





*Excerpts from an address delivered at 
January meeting of the Life Underwriters 
Association of the City of New York. 
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miums; whereas, on the term insur- 
ance, if you die, you will not only 
have the face amount of your policy, 
but the reserve as well.” 

The funny thing about that sales 
talk is that it is essentially true as 
far as it goes. Insurance company 
investments never have earned much 
more than 5 per cent net, and if the 
prospect can get six or seven per cent 
on his investment he is better off to 
invest his reserve himself. 

But, man, it isn’t salesmanship! It 
isn’t in the same class with taking 
candy from a child because a child 
can put up a healthy roar when you 
take its candy away. It is more like 
giving candy to a child, and poisoned 
candy at that. Who couldn’t sell a 
man the idea of applying for a nice 
fat surrender value check, which was 
supposed to be used in reduction of 
the mortgage but which actually went 
into a new automobile? You say, 
“Don’t tell me this ‘agent’ expected 
pay for making that kind of sale?” 
Well, he did. The commission on the 
new insurance wasn’t enough, so he 
also charged a consultation fee for his 
services, based on the time honored 
principle of what the traffic will bear. 

How about the policyholder? He 
paid (indirectly) two commissions 
for listening to sales talks, and where 
is he now in this year of grace 1937? 





Gerald A. Eubank 


He’s just where he started. He has 
no reserve, because he spent it or lost 
it in a bad investment. He has no in- 
surance, because he couldn’t borrow 
on his term insurance to keep it in 
force, and he has no disability clause 
(it was not issued with term insur- 
ance) so that if he becomes totally 
and permanently disabled he receives 
no monthly income check from the in- 
surance company. 

It is time for testimonials. This 
kind of agent in the last ten years 
has reached thousands of policyhold- 
ers. Let him bring them forward to 
testify how good his advice was. Let 
him find a dozen ex-clients who are 
glad they took his advice and drew 
out their money to put in Cousin 
Jim’s radio business. Let him find a 
hundred who have kept that term in- 
surance, that was supposed to be so 
cheap, in force. 

I do not maintain that occasional- 
ly policies cannot be replaced to the 
advantage of an insured, but I claim 
that these instances are rare; and 
when it is found to the client’s inter- 
est to make a change, it can usually 
be made in his existing policy or his 
present company. In those cases the 
agent should so advise the policyhold- 
er, even though he be not paid a new 
first year commission for giving this 
advice. 


"Unofficial" Examination 


Neither am I hopeful of success for 
that agent who insists on having the 
prospective applicant undergo a so- 
called “unofficial” examination or 
check-up to determine his eligibility 
for insurance before subjecting him 
to formal examination by the com- 
pany doctor. This practice is con- 
trary to the wishes of most of the 
companies at the present time, and 
the agency forces and the medical ex- 
aminers have been so advised. In 
many instances, the doctor actually 
reports his findings to the company, 
and even though the applicant i§ 
found to be physically qualified, the 
fact that he was steered into a so- 
called “unofficial” examination might 
prejudice the company’s final decision 
as to his insurability. 

Furthermore, why go to the delay 
and expense of these so-called “unof- 
ficial’ examinations? In the days 
gone, when this was a common prac- 
tice, I, too, believed it was really 
helpful. I do not think so now. If 
an applicant is physically sound, the 
so-called “unofficial” is a waste of 
time and expense. Should a minor 
impairment be discovered, it can—ex- 
cept in rare instances—be cleared up 
with least delay by the company ex- 
aminer, policy issued and commission 
earned by the agent. 
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Finance Officers 
Meet in Chicago 


Discussion of interest trend as 
affecting life insurance, various fac- 
tors and problems in the mortgage 
Joan field, and several other topics of 
major importance to company invest- 
ment men, will feature the mid-year 
meeting of the Financial Section of 
the American Life Convention to be 
held in the Palmer House here, Feb- 
ruary 22. J. E. McPherson, treas- 
urer of the Business Men’s Assurance 
and chairman of the Section will pre- 
side. It is anticipated that there will 
be a large attendance, not only of 
members but of officials from non- 
affiliated companies who will sit in 
as invited guests. This will be the 
third mid-year meeting which the 
Financial Section has held. The 
event was so successful from its in- 
ception, with very large representa- 
tive attendance, that it has become an 
annual affair. 

Wendell P. Coler, of the American 
United Life of Indianapolis, Ind., will 
deliver a paper on “Railroad Bonds” 
at the meeting. Howard Holderness, 
vice-president of the Jefferson Stan- 
dard Life, Greensboro, N. C., is to 
speak on “Competition in the Mort- 
gage Loan Field.” Joseph D. Frank, 
associate general counsel of the Lin- 
coln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
is scheduled to read a paper on “Re- 
cent Court Decisions in Texas.” 

T. W. Appleby, president of the 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, O., is 
to deliver an address on “Effect of 
the 1936 Market on Investments.” 
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National Committee Meets 


In N. Y. to Plan A-H Week 


Definite steps will be taken to in- 
sure the success of National Acci- 
dent & Health Insurance Week 
(April 26-30) when the committee in 
charge of arrangements meets at the 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City, on 
Jan. 29. 

This meeting will complete details 
of the program for the nation-wide 
activities by accident and health in- 
surance writing companies through- 
out the entire country. Favorable re- 
sponses as a result of last year’s pro- 
gram indicate increased interest and 
further additions to the already long 
list of participating companies writ- 
ing accident and health insurance. 

As the Accident & Health Club of 
New York will hold its dinner at the 
Hotel McAlpin on Jan. 28, the mem- 
bers of the national committee are 
arranging to arrive in New York on 
that day to take part in the local 
club’s activities. The New York club 





Boston Corp. Purchases 
Atlantic Life, Richmond 


No change in name or location, no 
upsets in personnel, increased busi- 
ness, and later a possible sale—these 
are the plans, negative and positive, 
announced by representatives of the 
Bankers National Investing Corp. of 
Boston, for the recently purchased 
Atlantic Life of Richmond, Va. Con- 
trol of the insurance company has 
passed to the Boston corporation since 
more than 6675 shares of the total 
10,000 shares of stock have been ac- 
quired, the price being $175 a share, 
less $4.75% for commissions and 
cost. Stockholders who have not yet 
sold can still get that price up to 
Jan. 25. 

Reginald H. Smith, president of the 
Bankers National Investing Corp., 
stated recently that the purchase had 
appeared attractive from an invest- 
ment point of view and that they 
hoped eventually to find a purchaser 
for the company and were prepared 
to carry it on until that time. Re- 
cently Richmond was visited by two 
representatives of the corporation, 
M. R. Neifeld and Ralph R. Louns- 
bury, who made a study of the com- 
pany, its properties and personnel. 
President A. O. Swink is expected to 
continue at the head of the Atlantic 
Life. 








will have as its guest speaker Bernard 
Botein, assistant district attorney, 
who is in charge of the New York 
Accident Fraud Bureau. 








RESULTS OF THE OPERATIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FOR THE YEAR ENDING 


DECEMBER 31, 


Name of Company 


Capital 

Stock 

American Reserve, Omaha, Neb........... $208,945 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935......... 33.6 
American Union, Tulsa, Okla............. 35,322 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935......... 39.5 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas.............- 820,000 
% Increase in 1936 over 1985......... «ssees 
Citizens Life, New Orleans, La........... 20,000 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935.......4.  ««eees 
Continental American, Wilmington, Del... 637,500 
% Increase in 1936 over 1985......... sseees 
General Mutual, Van Wert, Ohio...... 50,000 


% Increase in 1936 over 1935......... 50.0 
Home State Life, Oklahoma City, Okla.... 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935......... 


Life Ins. Co. of Va., Richmond, Va....... 6,000,000 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935......... 20.0 

Midland Life Ins. Co., Kansas City, Mo... 100,000 
% Increase in 1936 over 1985.........  ...... 

Montana Life, Helena, Mont.............. 500,000 


% Increase in 1936 over 1935......... 


Northwestern National, Minneapolis, Minn.1,100,000 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935......... 


Ohio National, Cincinnati, Ohio.......... 828,580 

% Increase in 1936 over 1985.........  ...+- 
Rockford Life, Rockford, Ill............... 200,000 
a Increase in 1936 over 1985.........  ....5s 
State Reserve, Fort Worth, Tex.......... 100,000 


% Increase in 1986 over 1935......... 


*Includes a contingency reserve 
Previously been included. 


of $152,286. 


tIncrease over 100 per cent. 


Surplus to 


Policyholders Income come from 
Total (Including Excluding Annuities 
Admitted Capital Annuities During 
Assets Stock) During Year Year 
$4,501,721 $427,417 $596,095 $750 
1.0 2.1 2.2 tT 
122,192 2,927 107, mr enceee 
38.6 "oe eel eee 
10,722, 107 1,362, Ay 1,797 388 22,862 
7.6 9.4 t 
222, 799 43, 458 67, aks eevcese 
6.1 —6.4 4B. -  cvcececs 
19,532,025 *2,096,845 3,126,211 102,959 
8.8 2.4 5.6 4.9 
565,242 210,000 81, ae 37,437 
33 40.0 1.2 —3.7 
1,133,861 390,714 554, 59 195 
12.2 12.7 33.7 
88,905,772 15,945,390 13,670, 261 986,606 
3.2 8.8 27.4 
5,791, i86 212,678 ber «- 14,925 
1.15 1.3 —23.2 
13,415, 165 2,000,000 1,265,873 146,234 
4.3 33.3 8 39.1 
60,047,054 [$5,441,364 9,946,216 854,944 
9.7 —6.6 1.8 31. 
41,204,058 2,578,864 5,028,878 523,533 
5.7 8 8 67.1 
2,901,015 278,300 343,890 ...0.. 
3.2 5.2 | ern er 
1,038,967 184,650 207,336 1,640 
13.7 9.1 4.5 9.9 


Premium Premium In- 


TNot including $556,413, 


1936, AND COMPARISONS WITH 1935 


Total 
Disburse- 
Payments ments Total Total 

to Policy- During Insurance Insurance 

holders Year Written in Force 
$293,868 $530,719 $2,452,880 remsee ¢ 4 

f —.5 92.0 A 
21,773 118,496 3,725,807 10,023,103 
78.0 36.0 — 23.03 42.2 
877,401 1,757,497 11,425,184 177,668,171 
8 —7.2 —34.1 —1.0 
25,011 74,828 951, a“ 1,242,067 
TA 4. 11.1 
1,832,777 2,919,107 19,321, ei 116,433,002 
10.4 3. 6.8 4.8 
23,716 113,070 1,223, os 3,512,202 
115. 77.7 34.7 
103,229 524,080 13,558, fie 24,692,084 
7. —3.4 —25.9 5.3 
6,680,672 14,858,626 85,844,187 440,095,757 
—2.18 10. —8.35 5.6 
466,540 801,961 5,053,524 35,124,393 
23.3 —19.1 —6.49 1.5 
1,039,144 1,756,561 4,778,060 41,778,616 
—4.i —T.1 —.03 2.02 
5,315,296 9,337,932 70,127,825 394,639,015 

3.3 3.9 _- . 
3,100,031 5,842,970 22,547,111 177,168,991 
—20.1 —13.7 3 1.0 
252,755 418,523 1,615,274 14,137,365 
—15.6 —21.8 —10.7 —4.1 
56,027 138,571 1,820,047 9,600,194 
—24.8 21.8 —9.0 5.6 


Asset Fluctuation Reserves, which had 
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Care in Execution of 
Office Detail 


A salesman in the Middle West 
who has sold more than a million a 
year for the past decade is well known 
in the home office for the meticulous 
manner in which he prepares his 
applications. He has never yet in his 
entire career submitted incomplete 
papers on his policy sales. On the 
other hand, a recent example of the 
reverse was mentioned by one com- 
pany. In this instance the agent 
wrote a letter of protest, calling at- 
tention to the fact that he had sub- 
mitted an application for a consider- 
able amount of insurance but the 
policy failed to come through. He 
had been moved to write the home 
office mainly because this prospective 
client had become tired of waiting for 
the delivery of the policy and had 
bought his protection from another 
company. 

The home office, however, was glad 
to explain. It seems that the appli- 
cation neglected to state the amount 
of insurance desired and letters re- 
questing information on this impor- 
tant detail had been mailed to the 
agent at regular intervals during the 
elapsed time, with no replies forth- 
coming. 

This perhaps was an unusual case, 
but it does point out rather forcefully 
the importance of being careful in 
preparation of cases and aiso indi- 
cates that letters from the home office 
should be opened to say the least. 


Nothing to Lose Through 
Honest Effort 


No insurance salesman is destined 
to go very far in his work until he 
has conquered the fear of doorknobs 
on exclusive office doors. One agent 
has assigned to himself a regular 
allotment of cold canvass work just 
to keep in trim in this regard and he 
schools himself in this manner as he 
is about to enter the presence of the 
great unknown: “Where am I now?” 
he reasons. “Outside the door, with- 
out a sale having been made. Where 
will I be if I go in and get thrown 
out? Outside the door, still without 
a sale. Then I have nothing to lose 
and the satisfaction of having tried 
and of not having been afraid will 
be of more benefit to me than any 
potential harm to my spirit and en- 
thusiasm. Let’s go.” 

Another successful man, who ad- 
mits having been somewhat handi- 
capped in his early days of selling by 
actual fear of strangers, learned to 
face his prospect with confidence and 
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-Prospecting 





HELPING WORDS 


Helpful phrases, such as, “Wouldn't 
you like to?" "You can see the benefit," 
"You would rather have," and so on, make 
it easier for your prospect to say, “Yes,” 
and hard for him to say "No." For that 
reason, such expressions will help you in 
getting applications. 

Prospects often school themselves to 
say "No" to almost any suggestion to buy. 
The alert agent recognizes this fact and 
phrases his suggestions and questions so 
that it is natural for the prospect to 
answer in the affirmative. 

Help your prospect decide in favor of 
insurance, by using helpful words.—Pru- 
dential Weekly Record. 











assurance by imagining, as he en- 
tered the door, that he was bringing 
that man a check for a policy matur- 
ity. Every agent can enter the pres- 
ence of every prospect with the 
sincere belief that he is prepared to 
offer more than he himself can pos- 
sibly be expected to receive from the 
interview. 


Value of Objections 
In Selling 


Objections—they are the life blood 
of life insurance production. The 
prospect who cannot, or will not, offer 
a number of good live objections can 
be either sold very quickly or the 
source of much wasted time. It is, 
of course, essential for the salesman 
to be able to answer all objections, 
and it is demonstrable that all ob- 
jections are capable of being answered 
logically and convincingly. 

An excellent procedure is to allow 
the prospect to bring out a few of 


HE WON'T REGRET IT 


The longer a man has a life insurance 
policy, the better he likes it and the more 
he wishes it was for more. 

That's a good thing to remember when 
you talk to a prospect. If he takes the 
policy, he won't regret it. The longer he 
keeps it, the more he'll value it and the 
more reluctant he'll be to part with it. 
It's a nice thing to be selling something 
that stands the test like that. 

People sometimes lapse old policies, 
but not willingly, and they usually regret 
it; wouldn't have done it if they had to 
do it over. No policy lapses for any 
reason that is as urgent as the reason for 
keeping it in force. And that's a point to 
remember in conservation. Fight every 
lapse to the limit—Western and Southern 
Field News. 











| ___ 


his pet reasons for not wanting to 
buy and then to take the play away 
from him by advancing a couple of 
others and at the same time answer- 
ing them. When this stage of the 
interview has been reached, the seller 
has the undivided attention of the 
buyer and if he is not able to make 
the sales talk of motivating interest, 
the fault is all his own. 





Value of Advertising 
To the Agent 


Members of the Des Moines Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters heard a 
talk on life insurance advertising at 
their December meeting by Bert N. 
Mills, secretary of the Bankers Life 
Company. The speaker outlined the 
history, purposes and aims of the 
Life Advertisers’ Association, and 
presented a series of thumbnail 
sketches in which he described leading 


men and women in the life insurance ' 


advertising field. 

Life insurance advertising was pre- 
sented as a vital, energetic force if 
the underwriter could see it that way, 
or a dead issue if the underwriter 
failed to realize its merit. Describing 
on the one hand the agent who can’t 
“see” advertising and the agent who 
can, the following parallels were 
drawn: 


Annual Statement 

(1) Arabic numerals—Dry figures 
—No sense in showing it to policy- 
holder, who couldn’t understand it, 
anyway. (2) Thousands of families 
protected — Thousands of retirement 
incomes provided—Millions of assets 
in streamlined trains—Broader high- 
ways—More magic mixers in the 
kitchen—New silos on the farms—A 
thousand things that policyholder and 
prospects are interested in — Keen 
about. 


A Family Protection 
Booklet or Folder 

(1) Nice pictures, yes—Not a bad 
story, but a man wouldn’t take time 
to read it—Besides, I can tell the story 
better myself. (2) This backs me up 
—Prospect and wife can read it quiet- 
ly at home—They can study it to- 
gether—lIt will repeat the points I’ve 
made and help to a favorable decision 
for me—lI’m going to use it on every 
prospect. 


A Policy Illustration 


(1) What do you think of this? 
—Another home office stunt—Not bad, 
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but doesn’t fit my canvass-——Guess I 
can’t use it. (2) Home office certainly 
is busy—Here’s another good idea 
Not perfect, but just the thing to use 
on Jim Jones—I can close him with 
this—I’ll keep some of these handy for 
cases where they fit. 





Direct Mail Advertising 

(1) Doesn’t the home office know 
that stuff all goes in the wastebasket 
—What’s the use—I wouldn’t know 
where to send ’em, anyway—Too much 
bother—I’ll just go and see my pros- 
pects—Quicker and easier, too. (2) 
This D.M.A. is a great idea—It puts 
me over big—It helps me plan—This 
is how. (A) I pick my prospects, and 
I have to do that, anyway. (B) They 
get the letters, and read them, too. Of 
course, they go in the wastebasket, 
after they’re read. Most letters do. 
(C) I go out to see these people—I 
know they’re good prospects because 
I picked them myself—I know they’ve 
had a letter, a good letter, because I 
picked that myself, too—Picked each 
one especially to fit each prospect. 
That letter ahead gives me a reason 
for calling and something to talk about 
when I call—I carry a copy of it right 
with me so I can show it, even though 
I know it by heart. (D) I find that 
my calls get interviews and a good 
percentage of sales. (E) I find that 
I uncover new prospects to put on my 
mailing lists. (F) This gives me an 
endless chain method by which I al- 
ways have definite plans for the day 
ahead—I could work without it, but I 
wouldn’t because with it I make more 
money. 





Time Control 

Leading agents of The Lincoln Na- 
tional Life regard their plan sheets 
and time organizers as their preatest 
aids to increased production, it was 
learned from replies received by the 
home office to a questionnaire sent to 
honor club members. Without excep- 
tion, agents replying to the question- 
naire reported that they were relying 
on the company’s detailed long-range 
plan and monthly time organizer to 
maintain and raise their production 
levels for 1937. 

Time control gains added prestige 
when it is realized that the agents 
contacted by the home office were the 
company’s leaders for the past year. 
All had qualified for the company 
conventions in 1936 and many have 
already assured themselves of con- 
vention attendance in 19387. 








A Good Approach 


This attention-getting approach is 
recommended by Agency Organizer 
P. F. Mullinax, Atlanta Branch: of the 
New York Life. 

“Mr. Prospect, | call upon a great 
many men. Most of them can tell me 
immediately, to the penny, how much 
insurance they will leave their families 
if they die. But | have yet to find the 
man who can tell me how much Retire- 
ment Income his insurance will give 
him when he wan's to quit work. Can 
you? 

"And yet it is very possible that 
you will collect from your insurance. 
Would you like to know what the yield 
will be?" 








Personality as Factor 
In Closing 


Personality, it is generally ad- 
mitted, is necessary to success in sell- 
ing and it also is agreed that this 
quality is susceptible of development. 
The first two factors, in point of im- 
portance, in developing an insurance 
selling personality might be called 


enthusiasm and sincerity—two quali- 
ties, which should not be difficult in 
application to a business of such a 


nature. The importance of person- 
ality in closing is described by C. A. 
Duffield, Philadelphia general agent 
of the John Hancock, as follows: 

“A cold, colorless, or confused per- 
sonality would make little progress in 
selling the most popular merchandise 
in the world. A prospect or con- 
sumer buys, because he feels a need 
for the merchandise or service offered. 
The qualities of a salesman, as a 
human, have much to do with de- 
veloping the feeling of a need in the 
mind of the prospect. 

“Obviously, what the prospect 
thinks of you as a person has much 
to do with how seriously he takes you 
as a salesman. 

“As an individual, make yourself 
useful, attractive to and respected by 
the public at large, and in particular 
to that group of humans you are 
pleased to call your prospects. Rea- 
lize this vital force as a forerunner 
to your effectiveness as a sales person. 

“A great many able, well-informed 
and otherwise deserving individuals 
show a rate of progress woefully slow. 
The lack of vitally necessary personal 
qualities prevents the profitable use 
of the knowledge they possess. They 
cannot sell themselves. 





VITAL FACTS 


Seventy-nine years of continued 
growth... More than 230 millions 
of insurance in force . 
the ten largest companies writing 
Industrial and Ordinary policies 
. . . Over 700,000 policyholders 
.. . Paid, during the depression 
to policyholders and beneficiaries, 
over ten million dollars. 
the Monumental Life, a secure 
connection for live, progressive 


agents. 
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MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1858 


Home Office: 
50 Branch Offices in the Principal Cities of 14 States 


“te Baltimore, Md. 
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Social Security 
(Concluded from page 15) 
best be attained by creation of capital 
goods now, why let the reserve for 
old age pensions be the measure of 
our charity to our offspring? 

How much of this reasoning went 
through the minds of those responsi- 
ble for the British Contributory Pen- 
sions Act is not revealed by the rec- 
ords, but the outstanding fact remains 
that the non-reserve method was 
adopted for its administration and 
little discussion of the merits of the 





ACTUARY, SECRETARY, OFFICE MAN- 
AGER, with I5 years’ experience, desires 


new connection. XYZ c/o Spectator. 











to have a contributory pension plan, 
members of Parliament, as well as 
officials of private corporations and 
public spirited individuals, left the de- 
tails of method to government advisers 
—including the Government Actuary’s 


method are to be found in British Office—with full confidence that they 
publications. It seems fair to say could do no better than follow their 
that when once the decision was made advice. 
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HH] FROM THE AGENTS’ VIEWPOINT 


Principal task set for Mutual Benefit booklets and leaflets 
is to back. up the agent in his job of selling and servicing 
life insurance. Some of the booklets prepare the way, 
never giving away the agent’s whole story but pointing 
always toward the sale. Other booklets follow up, sum- 
marizing and aiding conservation. Whatever the purpose, 


they are prepared from the agents’ viewpoint. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY * NEWARK *:N * J* 
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Summary 


The following observations regard- 
ing the British social benefit system 
may be helpful in the United States: 


1. Great Britain is apparently com- 
pletely “sold” on the necessity of 
unemployment, sickness, old age 
and widows’ benefits. 

2. Benefits have been forthcoming 
soon after contributions began un- 
der each scheme that has been 
adopted. 

3. Methods of administration and fi- 
nancing have been varied to meet 
the practical problems of the dif- 
ferent kinds of benefits. 

(a) Local offices have been used in the 
administration of unemployment § and 
sickness benefits but not contributory pen- 
sion benefits. 

(b) The use of approved societies and 
panel doctors is a most ingenious solution 
of a very difficult problem in the adminis- 
tration of sickness benefits. 

(c) Approved societies are conducted 
on a reserve basis, a fact that is funda- 
mental to the successful administration of 
the scheme. 

(d) The contributory pension plan is 
not on a reserve basis. After a few more 
years, each year’s receipts will about bal- 
ance that year’s payments. This is ex- 
tremely significant because of the enor- 
mity of reserves if an actuarial method 
is used. 

4. The Exchequer pays more than a 
third of the cost of contributory 
pension benefits. This may indi- 
cate a conviction that it is not 
practicable to collect the whole cost 
from employers and employees; it 
may reflect the fact that populariz- 
ing such a scheme involves reac- 
tions of individuals; each individ- 
ual feels that he is getting a bar- 
gain. 

5. When excessive unemployment de- 
pleted the reserves for correspond- 
ing benefits, no decrease was made 
in payments to individuals and con- 
tributions were not changed. The 
Exchequer footed the bill. In addi- 
tion to relieving distress, this 
avoided disturbance of confidence 
that might have accompanied an 
increase in contributions or a de- 
crease in benefits. 


Jefferson Standard Produc- 


tion Increases 

A. R. Perkins, agency manager of 
the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company, Greensboro, N. C., reports 
1936 paid business totaling $50,100,- 
000, an increase of 2 per cent over 
1935. The amount of insurance in 
force reported by the company now 
totals approximately $348,000,000. 

Jefferson Standard agents will op- 
erate on a “budget plan” during 1937. 
This plan involves the usual time con- 
trol elements, plus a definite system 
for prospecting and improved selling 
methods. 

The Company’s 1937 Convention will 
be in April. Approximately one hun- 
dred and fifty agents have qualified 
for the Convention, which will be held 
in San Antonio, Tex., and Monterrey, 
Mex. 
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Ministers Mutual Life 


Reinsurance Agreement 


The Presbyterian Ministers Fund 
and the Ministers Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, 581 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass., have announced the 
signing of a management and re- 
insurance contract under which the 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund will act 
as manager of the Ministers Mutual 
Life, and under which the fund 
guarantees payment of all losses and 
claims on Ministers Mutual policies 
now in force or which may hereafter 
be issued. The agreement has been 
approved by Commissioner De Celles 
of the Department of Banking and 
Insurance, of Massachusetts, and by 
Commissioner Hunt of Pennsylvania. 

The Ministers Mutual Life was 
examined by the Massachusetts De- 
partment in the spring of 1936 and 
the examination report released Oc- 
tober 10 showed a very strong finan- 
cial position. It substantially verified 
the statement of the Ministers Mutual 
for December 31, 1935, and showed un- 
assigned funds or surplus as of that 
date of $31,401.83. 

The principal field of operation of 
the Ministers Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has been the Methodist 
clergy. The management of their in- 
surance company by the fund will 
bring to them the economy and secur- 
ity of the fund and will enable the 
fund to extend its service to a broader 
field. 

The Ministers Mutual will continue 
to operate as a separate company and 
will offer to the church insurance field 
certain contracts for which there is 
a real need but which are not now 
issued by the fund. 

The examination of the Ministers 
Mutual Life, the analysis of their 
problems, and the drafting of the plan 
of management and reinsurance was 
done by Mr. John L. Milne, actuary 
of the fund, assisted by other mem- 
bers of the fund’s personnel. 





Standard Life Ranks 
Third In Indiana 


Concluding its first full calendar 
year of operations, the Standard Life 
Insurance Company of Indiana (which 
has its home office in Indianapolis) 
has well over $3,000,000 of life insur- 
ance in force. This is the organization 
which is headed by former Governor 
Harry G. Leslie of Indiana as presi- 
dent and which began in 1935. Of a 
total of 25,000 authorized shares of 
stock, the Standard Life set aside 
10,000 to be offered to the public. All 
of these shares have been taken up. 
The remainder were absorbed by the 


officers and by a pool of investors 
formed for the purpose. 

During 1936 the company, which is 
licensed only in Indiana at present, 
stood third in Indiana business writ- 
ten by Indiana life insurance com- 
panies. Important feature in the com- 
pany’s development is the fact that 
at the close of 1936 it has stockhold- 
ers in each of the 92 counties of its 
home state. 

Production work of the Standard 
Life is in the hands of A. H. Wyatt 
and F. S. Strattan under the general 
supervision of Vice-president John 
Cherry. Recently Jack Leslie, son of 
President Leslie, has been identified 
with the company and has allotted 
his time to conservation work in the 
field. 


[SEVENTY - FIFTH : 


Ships DO Come In— 


laden not with fabulous riches but with | 


contentment, 


fort and security of financial indepen- 


dence. 


Such is the message sent by the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 


to 10,000,000 readers of national maga- 


zines this month. 


Hancock agents to their prospects, and 





“Snug Harbor” 





ure InsuRANCE ImsURENEE Commit 


freedom 


How life insurance can help bring the 


ships of life to port is being told by John 


many new passengers are signing up to 
follow the insurance charts that promise 
a safe voyage and a happy arrival in life’s 


of carefree retirement. 


Charles Finley Joins 
Home Life Ins. Co. 


Home Life Insurance Company an- 
nounces the addition of Charles Arthur 
Finley to its staff in the home office 
sales division; effective January 1. Mr. 
Finley has been active in insurance 
circles in New York City for a number 
of years. For the past six years he 
has been an assistant manager in the 
Times Square Agency of the Pruden- 
tial. Prior to that he was for several 
years a brokerage supervisor with the 
Elliott Hall Agency of the Penn 
Mutual. He entered the life insur- 
ance business ten years ago after two 
years of experience as a salesman for 
a textile manufacturing concern. He 
attended New York University. 
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DrivipEND SCALE—PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMerICcA, Newark, N. J. 


HE 1937 dividend scale is a continuation of the scale in effect for 

1936. 

The rate of interest payable in 1937 on proceeds of policies is 3% 
which is the same rate as was allowed in 1936. The rate of interest allowed 
on dividends left to accumulate at interest also remains at 3% in 1937. 

Under the 1937 dividend scale if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest an Endowment at age 85 policy will become paid up in 27 years 
at age 25; 26 years at age 35; 24 years at age 45 and 21! years at age 55. 

Under the same option the Twenty Payment Life policy will become 
paid up in 15 years at age 25; 16 years at age 35; 16 years at age 45 
and 16 years at age 55. 

Under the same option an Endowment at Age 85 policy will mature as 
an Endowment in 41 years at age 25; 36 years at age 35; 30 years at age 
45; and 24 years at age 55. The 20-Payment Life policy under the same 


‘option will mature as an endowment in 37 years at age 25; 3! years at 


age 35; 24 years at age 45 and 20 years at age 55. 

Using the 1937 dividend scale the average annual net cost of an Endow- 
ment at age 85 policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end of 20 
years will be $2.83; at age 40 $4.36; at age 45, $7.01; at age 50, $11.17; 
at age 55, $17.48 and at age 60, $25.83. 

Under the 1937 dividend scale the average annual net cost of a 20-Pay- 
ment Life policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end of 20 years 
will be a cash payment in excess of cost of $1.91. The average annual net 
cost at age 45 will be 66¢; at age 55, $9.69, and at age 60, $19.47. 


1937 DIVIDEND SCALE—PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, NEWARK, N. J. 


Projected Dividends per $1,000—Policies Issued After January 1, 1935 
ENDOWMENT AT AGE 8 


ividend at —— —_—————Age at Issue— —- — 

pinot Year 25 30 35 40 ee ae 60 
Premfum® .....:...+000: $19.26 $21.98 $25.58 $30.38 $36.75 $45.17 $56.36 $7 1.09 
: Tn, ne 4.65 4.99 5.49 652 8.79 
| tae ARRIETA ae? 3.75 4.16 4.51 4.78 5.14 6.69 6.97 9.23 
387 430 462 4.92 532 5.94 7.47 9.65 


sCgavecdevesteocecesees 4.00 4.43 4.73 5.05 5.48 6.20 7.96 10.04 
Total dividends 15 years. 62.34 67.63 72.42 78.17 88.28 106.13 130.77 159.66 
Total dividends 20 years. 90.01 97.26 104.62 115.94 135.05 160.97 194.14 234.22 


MODIFIED LIFE 3 
Dividend at —_--— —_—_— -— — Age at Issue-—— ——— - — 
End of Year 25 “30 35 40 45 50 55 60 


Premium first 3 years*.$14.59 $17.04 $20.29 $24.63 $30.38 $37.98 $48.06 $61. 
Premium after 3 years*. 17.16 20.05 23.87 28.98 35.74 44.68 56.54 7 


B ccccccccccccceseccvece cece T eses 
K 3. 92 4.56 5.32 6.34 7. 71 9.75 12.66 
‘ WTTTTITITIT TTT Titi 3.46 3.99 4.62 5.40 6.43 7.84 9.96 12.84 

PT TTTITICTT TTT TTT Te 3.5 4.06 4.68 548 6.53 7.97 10.17 13.03 
Toisi dividends 15 years. 48.97 55.97 64.50 75.47 90.78 112.35 141.44 178.39 


Total dividends 20 years. 70.48 80.36 92.66 109.15 132.23 162.67 202.74 253.85 


*Premiums illustrated at ages under 60 include Premium Waiver Disability 
Benefit. 











Great-West Life, 
Winnipeg, Canada 

In addition to the usual 10, 15, and 
20 year Family Income Riders, the 
Great-West Life Assurance Co. of 
Winnipeg has recently added to its 
sales kit four new Family Income 
Riders with periods to ages 60 and 
65. 

Two of these riders provide that, 
no matter when the insured may die 
prior to the policy anniversary near- 
est his attainment of age 60 or 65, a 
monthly income of $10 per thousand 
of insurance will be paid. Payment 
extends through the entire period 
from death to the policy anniversary 
nearest the date he would have at- 
tained age 60 or 65. 
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The other two riders have been 
especially designed to fill the income 
needs of the average family man at a 
minimum outlay. They provide that, 
if the insured should die before the 
policy anniversary nearest the date 
when he would have attained age 40 
or 45, according to the provisions of 
the contract, his beneficiary is to be 
paid a monthly income of $10 per 
thousand of insurance for 20 years af- 
ter the policy becomes a claim. On 
the other hand, if the insured should 
die after age 40 or 45, depending on 
the terms of the contract, and before 
the policy anniversary nearest the 
date when he would have attained age 
60 or 65, as the case may be, the 
monthly benefit would be paid from 
death until the policy anniversary 
nearest his attainment of such age. 


- 


Connecticut General, 
Hartford 


The Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company of Hartford, Conn., 


has announced that participating 
rates and values will go on the 3 per 
cent reserve basis on March 1. This, 
of course, means higher rates gen- 
erally on the higher premium forms 
and higher cash values on all forms. 
Also effective March 1, the com- 
pany will discontinue writing disabili- 
ty income insurance and also put into 
effect new premium rates on its non- 
participating plans. A comparison of 
the old and new rates with the per- 
centage of change is as follows: 
NON-PAR PLANS 


Ordinary Life Life 20 Payments 
_ " = el aaiampsiaatiiiny 
New Old % In- “New Old % In- 
Age Rate Rate crease Rate Rate crease 
25 $15.78 $15.26 3.41 $24.78 $23.48 65.54 
35 


21.42 20.82 2.88 30.59 29.29 4.44 
45 3130 30.65 2.12 39.70 38.51 3.09 
55 48.65 47.97 1.42 54.49 53.48 1.89 
65 79.89 79.88 81.47 81.39 0.10 


Ins. to 65 Male 


$23. 25 $21. 53. 7. 99. 


Ins. to 5s Male 
25 $40. 58 36. 99 9.71. 


35 70.76 64.91 9.01 34.94 32.44 7.71 
45 161.06 149.81 7.51 60.03 56.15 6.91 
55 . 132.21 124.93 5.83 


The Sete increases in Insurance 
Income rates are due to the higher 
maturity values required. 

Non-participating policy values will 
remain unchanged except in the case 
of Insuranme Income policies which 
will be increased to correspond with 
the higher maturity cash values. These 
new maturity cash values are increas- 
ed by approximately 7 per cent and 
correspond with the basis now being 
used for Single Premium annuities 
and for Settlement Options. 

The change in term rates is incon- 
siderable. Five year and ten year 
term rates will be increased 25c. at 
age 45; 20c. at 46; 15c. at 47; 10c. at 
48; 5c. at 49 and will remain un- 
changed at age 50 and over. Con- 
vertible at 65 rates will not be 
changed. 

Retirement incomes provided by 
annual premium retirement annuities 
will be reduced approximately 7 per 
cent but there will be no change in 
cash values or death benefits. 
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Aetna Life, 
Hartford 


On March 1, 1937, the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company of Hartford will 
put into effect new non-participating 
premium rates and changes in several 
policy forms. 

The company has discontinued its 
non-par Seven Year Term plan and 
replaced it with a Ten Year Term 
plan which is non-renewable but con- 
vertible within eight years. The con- 
verted policy may be rated for the 
age then attained by the insured or it 
may be dated back to the original 
issue and rated at the original age 
provided the difference in premiums 
at 6 per cent interest is paid at the 
time of conversion. 

Increases in the premium rates for 
the non-par Insurance with Life In- 
come plans are accompanied by sub- 
stantial increases in the non-forfeit- 
ing values and the maturity values. 
The new maturity values are as fol- 
lows: 


INSURANCE WITH LIFE INCOME PLANS 


Maturing Maturity Values per $1,000 
at Age Male Female 
3 $1,941 $2,094 
ee ee 1,747 1,902 
Tihieées séeseenne 1,556 1,708 
Sbeebn nde deeded 1,337 1,519 
Wieeéteekukinws 1,218 1,343 


The value of the income at maturity 
is now computed on the basis of 3 per 
cent instead of 3% per cent as here- 
tofore and this is the reason why the 
non-forfeiting and maturity values 
have been substantially increased. 
Policies written on this plan will now 
provide that the income during the 
100 months certain will be increased 
by such excess interest as may be 
declared by the company. 

The cash values under the com- 
pany’s participating Retirement An- 
nuity remains unchanged but the 
amounts of Retirement Annuity pur- 
chased for an annual premium of $100 
have been somewhat reduced. 

A revision has been made in non- 
participating policy forms. Changes 
have been made to make the policy 











DIvIDEND SCALE—MUuTUuUAL Lire INSURANCE 
CoMPANY OF New York, New YorK 


HE 1937 dividend scale is approximately 15 per cent higher than that 
adopted in 1936. 

For example, under the new 1937 scale, on a $1,000 Ordinary Life 
Policy issued at age 25, the dividend at the end of the first year is 
78¢, or 15.7 per cent more than under the 1936 scale; at age 35, it is 
$1.00 or 17.9 per cent more; at age 45, it is $1.38 or 20.8 per cent more; 
et age 55, it is $2.03 or 22.3 per cent more. 

At the end of the fifth dividend year the increase on a policy at age at 
issue 25 is 81 cents, or 15.9 per cent; at age 35 it is $1.00 or 17.3 per cent; 
at age 45 it is $1.37 or 19.4 per cent and at age 55 it is $2.05 or 21.3 per cent. 

The rate of interest payable in 1937 on proceeds of policies left under 
mode of settlement and on dividends left to accumulate at interest is 
3.4 per cent and compares with 3.6 per cent paid in 1936. 

Under the 1937 dividend scale if dividends are left with the company to 
purchase paid-up dividend additions an Ordinary Life Policy will become 
paid-up in 27 years at age 25; 25 years at age 35; 22 years at age 45; 
and 19 years at age 55. 

Under the same option the policy will mature as an Endowment in 39 
years at age 25; 34 years at age 35; 29 years at age 45 and 24 years at 
age 55. 

Using the 1937 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an Ordinary 
Life policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be 
$4.25 as against $5.42 under the 1936 scale. At age 45 the net cost of 
the same policy if surrendered at the end of twenty years will be $8.00 
as against $9.59 under the 1936 scale. 


1937 STANDARD DIVIDEND SCALE—THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Dividends per $1,000 Actually Payable January 1, 1937, to Janury 1, 1938 
(Amer. Exp. 3°, Reserve) 


ORDINARY LIFE 


Dividend at a -—____—+——— Age at Issue——________-—__ 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
PremmiamM ccccecccscccss $21.49 $24.38 $28.11 $33.01 $39.55 $48.48 $60.72 $77.69 
5.74 6.138 6.59 7.22 8.03 9.32 11.15 13.51 


5.80 6.18 6.64 7.28 8.13 9.46 11.30 13.67 
5.83 6.21 6.69 7.34 8.23 9.61 11.45 13.80 
@ cacvevracsscsoves Pocese 5.87 6.26 6.74 7.38 8.33 9.75 11.59 13.91 
5.91 6.30 6.79 17.46 8.44 9.88 11.71 14.02 
Total dividends 15 years. 92.05 98.24 106.70 118.62 134.72 156.58 184.57 220.82 
Total dividends 20 years.127.53 136.89 149.65 167.09 189.65 219.72 258.38 311.86 





TWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE 


Dividend at a - —__—_—_—Age at Issue-——________- —_, 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Premium ...cc.cesccees $31.83 $34.76 $38.34 $42.79 $48.52 $56.17 $66.69 $81.60 
S  pnccubaaewtaeaneudebes 6.84 7.21 7.67 8.26 8.98 10.12 11.76 13.93 
S iccokdédesedestveveuses 6.89 7.26 7.738 8.30 9.07 10.27 11.91 14.07 
S asscsssuaeveninnrene 6.92 7.30 7.77 8.35 9.17 10.40 12.05 14.20 
S eccyovecvensccesxteers 6.96 7.34 7.82 8.42 9.27 10.63 12.18 14.29 
é 7.01 7.39 7.88 8.48 9.87 10.65 12.29 14.38 


5 0 
Total dividends 15 years.108.56 114.64 122.72 133.36 147.74 166.95 191.82 224.93 
Total dividends 20 years.149.49 158.32 170.18 185.38 205.13 231.10 264.92 312.03 








forms conform to the changes in the 
plans described above. The only other 
essential change is in Table C of the 
Settlement Options which contains 
new values. These new values are 
identical with the values now used in 
the participating policy forms which 
were adopted on January 1, last. 


Travelers Insurance. 
Hartford 


Announcement has been made that 
effective March 1, 1937, the Travelers 
Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn., will make a general revision of 
its non-participating rates. The in- 
creases will be slight on the lower 
premium forms and ages and greater 
on high premium forms and ages. 


American Reserve Life, 
Omaha, Nebraska 


The American Reserve Life Insur- 
ance Company of Omaha, Nebraska, 
has announced that effective January 
1, slightly increased premium rates 
will be effective for Ordinary Life 
Endowment at age 85; 10, 15 and 20 
Payment Life Endowments at 85; 
Life Paid Up at age 65 and 70; Con- 
tinuous Premium and 20 Payment 
Endowments at age 66 and Juvenile 
20 Payment Life, Endowment at age 
85. The revised premium rates show 
slight decreases at the earlier ages 
and slight increases at the later ages. 





The Canada Life Assurance Co. is 
continuing, for the first six months 
of 1937, the present dividend scale. 
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Verdict: 


Contesting Payment On Suspicion of Fraud 


NOWLEDGE by the carrier of 
K the death of the insured within 
a short time after the issuance 
of a policy of life insurance requires 
the carrier to make an immediate and 
exhaustive examination into the facts 
and circumstances surrounding the 
application and issuance of the policy. 
In no other wa is it possible to 
ascertain whether’ fraud or misrep- 
resentation can be attributed to the 
insured at the time the application 
for the policy was made and thereby 
resist the payment of the claim for 
the benefit of other policyholders. 


Action for Rescission 


No delay in launching such an in- 
vestigation is possible because, as re- 
quired by statute in New York, the 
period of incontestability is running 
from the date of the issuance of the 
policy. In some cases the death of the 
insured may occur at a period of time 
so close to the termination of the 
period of incontestability that a com- 
plete investigation is impossible be- 
fore the running of such period. 

Consequently, the carrier may start 
an action for a rescission of the poli- 
cies in order to keep alive its right 
to contestability. If such procedure 
is adopted and the payment of the 
claim resisted, action follows by the 
beneficiary to recover on the policies. 

In this situation, there usually en- 
sues considerable legal skirmishing in 
order to determine which form of 
action shall first be tried by the 
Court because, in practically all cases, 
the beneficiaries of the policy seek 
a trial of the issues by jury. 
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An interesting illustration of the 
manoeuvres executed looking to what 
counsel believed to be an advantage- 
ous position for either the carrier 
or the beneficiary, respectively, is 
found in Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany v. Marzec, 146 Misc. 26. 


Race for Trial Preference 


The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York had issued in 
October and November of 1931, two 
policies for $1,000 each upon the life 
of Anna Marzec. She died February 
6, 1932. John Marzec was the bene- 
ficiary named in the policy and filed 
a proof of death. 

In each instance there was incorpo- 
rated in the policy a provision that 
the same shall be incontestable after 
one year from the date of its issue 
unless the insured died in such year, 
in which event it should be incontest- 
able two years after the death of its 
issue. Hence, the interest of the in- 
surer upon the death of the insured 
required a contest in Court within 
the two-year period. 

The company commenced an action 
based on fraud in order to keep alive 
the right of contestability upon the 
two policies of life insurance. After 
the company’s action had been started, 
the beneficiary brought an action at 
law to recover upon the policies. The 
attitude under the circumstances of 
the early death that might be taken 
by the beneficiary was stated by the 
Court as follows: 

“It might be argued that in any 


ease the interest of a beneficiary 
might better be that of watchful 


waiting with a silent prayer that the 
insurer would not awaken until the 
expiration of the two-year period.” 


With the two suits thus commenced, 
the Court was called upon to decide 
which manner of action should have 
precedence—either the equity action 
for the cancellation of the policies, or 
the action at law to recover upon the 
same. The Court approached its de- 
cision in the following reasoning: 


“The court, in the determination 
of these motions, must determine 
which contestant shall be permitted 
to strike the first blow. The exact 
location in the arena or the deter- 
mination of which side of the 
court, law or equity, where the con- 
test shall take place, is of no great 
moment to either the court or the 
participants save upon the question 
of a jury trial, for one case can be 
as speedily reached and tried as the 
other. This court, however, is 
guided by two controlling influ- 
ences. Neither contestant is en- 
titled to an unfair advantage over 
the other and the fight must, if 
possible, be to a finish. There can 
be no question but that had the 
beneficiary brought his action first 
the insurer could not bring an ac- 
tion in equity, because in the action 
at law the insurer could, by way 
of an equitable defense, have ac- 
complished the same result. * * * * 

“The insurance company 
brought its action in equity for 
fraud, asking a cancellation of the 
policies, and the beneficiary in that 
action entered a general denial 
only. The beneficiary later 
brought his action upon the poli- 
cies and the insurer set up fraud. 
The trial of the equity action first 
might not be determinative of all 
the issues involved in the two ac- 
tions, but the trial of the law action 
first would end all further litiga- 
tion upon the policies. In the event 
of the trial of the equity action 
first, the litigation would be ended 
if the plaintiff insurer was success- 
ful. On the other hand, if the 
insurer were unsuccessful, then the 
beneficiary must still pursue his 
action at law to recover upon the 
policies. The insurer, it is true, 
could not, after the rendition of 
judgment against it in the first ac- 
tion, amend its answer in the action 
at law and set up new defenses. For 
there is a rule of law that a judg- 
ment is final and conclusive upon 
all matters which might have been 
litigated and decided in the first 
action. * * * * That rule of law 
would seem to require that the 
beneficiary present in the second 
action only formal proof. Yet the 
fact remains that in the event the 
insurer is not successful in the 
first action in equity, the second ac- 
tion must remain upon the calen- 
dar of the court and be tried. That 
fact alone would give preference 
to the action at law. * * * * 

“The beneficiary was not re- 
quired to counterclaim in the 
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equity action for relief upon the 
policies and his failure to do so was 
not res adjudicata. * * * * 

“The propriety of affording 
equitable relief to a party against 
prosecution at law or decreeing the 
cancellation of written instruments 
rests in the sound discretion of the 
court, to be exercised according 
to the circumstances and exigencies 
of each particular case, and it is 
impossible to lay down general 
rules which shall govern all cases. 
* * * * Equitable relief depends 
upon the existence of some circum- 
stance establishing the necessity of 
a resort to equity to prevent an in- 
jury which might be irreparable 
and which equity alone is compe- 
tent to avert. * * * *” 


Having thus enunciated the legal 
principles which it was called upon 
to apply, the Court proceeded in a 
succinct way to condense the facts 
as follows: 


“The fact that the action in 
equity was brought first should not 
be controlling under the circum- 
stances. If victory must perch upon 
the shoulders of the one most vigi- 
lant in hurrying to court, then the 
race is not from scratch. An un- 
fair handicap is yielded to the in- 
surance company which can bring 
its action immediately upon the 
death of the insured while the 
beneficiary is restrained in his ac- 
tion at law, at least until the prep- 
aration and filing of the proofs of 
loss. However urgent the necessity 
of the insurance company to bring 
its action in equity to extend the 
time of contestability, that special 
circumstance which alone gave to 
equity its jurisdiction does not now 
exist. The insurer, at the present 
time, has an adequate remedy at 
law by way of equitable defense to 
the action brought by the bene- 
fielary. * * °° 

“Insurer, by bringing its action 
in equity, has postponed indefi- 
nitely the period of contestability, 
which advantage is well worth the 
effort of commencing suit and suf- 
ficient reward for vigilance without 
adding to it the unfair advantage 
of depriving the beneficiary of his 
right to a jury trial. There is no 
eall upon the court to thus penalize 
the beneficiary.” 


After so speaking, the Court stayed 
the action by the company in equity 
and permitted the action by the bene- 
ficiary at law to proceed. 

The position taken by the Court in 
the Marzee case was cited with ap- 
proval by the Appellate Division, Sec- 
ond Department, in Greenberg v. The 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, 246 A.D. 727. In that case, 
but one action had been commenced, 
namely, one by the beneficiary to re- 
cover on the policy. Defendant 
pleaded by way of defense that the 
assured had given fraudulent an- 
Swers as to his health in the applica- 
tion for insurance and counterclaimed 
for a rescission of the contract. 


Thereupon the company moved for a 
trial of the counterclaim by the Court 
without a jury. The beneficiary at- 
tempted to notice the case for trial 
by a jury which the company resisted. 
The order of the lower Court which 
denied the beneficiary’s motion to 
compel the defendant company to 
accept note of issue and demand for 
a jury trial was unanimously reversed 
by the Appellate Division as a matter 
of law. 


Fraud in Procurement 


A similar result was reached in 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York v. Kessler, 160 Misc. 543. 
The policies in litigation were issued 
on February 6, 1936, and subsequent 
dates. The insured died April 28, 
1936. On June 20, 1936, the company 
commenced a suit in equity for a 
rescission of the policies upon the 
ground that the insured had made 
fraudulent misrepresentations as to 
the condition of his health. Before 
the beneficiary joined issue in the 
action commenced by the company, 
she started an action at law to re- 
cover upon the policies. This was on 
July 3, 1936. The company answered 
the law action setting up as a defense 
fraud in the procurement of the 
policies. 

Thereupon the beneficiary moved in 
the action brought by the company 
for judgment on the ground that the 
complaint failed to state a cause of 
action in equity, it appearing on the 
face of the complaint that it had an 


adequate remedy at law. The insur- 
ance company moved for an order 
consolidating both actions or staying 
the trial of the action at law until 
the determination of the equity action. 
The Court decided favorably to the 
beneficiary, stating as follows: 


“As the situation exists at pres- 
ent, the company has an adequate 
remedy at law. Having once raised 
the issue of fraud, it can no longer 
be foreclosed by the incontestabil- 
ity clause. * * * * In view of such 
facts, the court is faced with the 
question whether an insurer, with- 
out alleging that it had given notice 
of rejection, or that it had in any 
other way given warning that it 
would contest a policy, can rush 
into equity first, and by the mere 
fact of priority deprive the bene- 
ficiary of a jury trial. If the sole 
determining question is te be one 
of speed, the race is not an equal 
one. As was pointed out in the 
Marzec Case (supra), the insurance 
company has the advantage of 
being able to start the suit at the 
moment of the death of the in- 
sured. The beneficiary, on the 
other hand, must wait at least until 
proofs of death have been prepared 
and filed.” 


From the foregoing it appears that 
where a claim arises upon a policy of 
life insurance which is being resisted 
upon the graund of fraud within the 
incontestable period, the beneficiary 
will be permitted to have a ury trial 
of its claim upon the policy in prefer- 


-ence to an action by the company in 


equity without a jury. 
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Advertising 


Actual Results Follow 
From Advertising 


Actual results obtained from life in- 
surance advertising was the theme of 
a talk delivered recently before the 
Battle Creek Life Underwriters As- 
sociation by F. L. Fisher, Jr., adver- 
tising manager of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. With 
his premise that advertising definitely 
helps the field man, Mr. Fisher proved 
his point by describing specific cases 
and outlining methods employed 
therein. 

Advertising, if used, he concluded, 
will do the following things for the 
agent: 

1. Keep the agent on the track. 

2. Make him work harder. 

3. Build prestige. 

4. Build self-confidence. 

To achieve these results, it was em- 
phasized, advertising must be geared 
to a selling idea. It is this, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fisher, that provides the 
incentive for intensive work. 





Production 





Social Security Act Boon 
To Life Insurance 


When the Government made life 
insurance available to the men en- 
gaged in the war, many people in 
the life insurance business believed 
this meant the elimination of an un- 
told number of prospects for the pur- 
chase of so-called private-company 
insurance, recalls Joseph C. Behan, 
vice-president of the Mass. Mutual 
Life, writing in the Radiator for 
January. The reverse, however, 
proved true. 

“I look,” says Vice-President 
Behan, “for a similar development in 
the case of the Social Security Old 
Age Pension plan. This Act provides 
for no more than the minimum needs 
of people in modest circumstances; it 
barely starts on the true needs of that 
great army of typical Americans 
who make up our healthy and sub- 
stantial middle class. 

“On the other hand, this plan will 
focus the attention of people upon the 
needs of their old age. The plan actu- 
ally thrusts a small old age pension 
upon a little more than half of our 
employed population. The mere con- 
templation of this, it seems to me, will 
serve to stimulate more serious think- 
ing about old age and other vital 
problems that face men and women 
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Departmental 


in every walk of life, than may ever 
take place otherwise. 

“Then, too, there is the large num- 
ber of responsible, self-employed 
men, in the professions and elsewhere 
in our business world, who will not 
receive even the modest benefits un- 
der the Act, but who are sure to be 
influenced by the tremendous amount 
of word-of-mouth advertising incident 
to all this. 





Joseph C. Behan 


“It is my firm conviction that ow 
activities will be needed more than 
ever—that the opportunity of the in- 
dividual life underwriter, for service 
and for the profitable employment of 
his efforts, will be widened ap- 
preciably.” 


Management 


Prestige Is Worth Real 
Money to Agency 


Defining prestige as the reputation 
of an agency among other live insur- 
ance men and among the buying pub- 
lic, R. B. Shields, Dallas manager for 
the Great National Life (Dallas), 
writing in the Manager’s Magazine, 
expresses his belief that the life in- 
surance business offers a greater op- 
portunity for a man to build personal 
prestige. acquire a business education 
and develop the science and art of 
human contacts, than any other busi- 


ness in the world. He debunks the 
theory that the life insurance busi- 
ness is the last refuge of the lazy, in- 
different or defeated individual or 
that loss of personal prestige fre- 
quently follows a man’s entrance into 
the business. 

Going on to enumerate the methods 
whereby personal and agency prestige 
may be built, Mr. Shields lists the 
following: enlightenment of policy- 
holders in matters vital to their in- 
terest and thereby securing their re- 
spect and cooperation; joining leaders’ 
groups; C.L.U. work; keeping one’s 
name before policyholders by means 
of agency bulletins, letters, direct 
mail, etc.; a series of luncheons with 
prominent policyholders as_ invited 
guests, and word-of-mouth advertis- 
ing. Advertising, if properly done, 
Mr. Shields maintains, creates pres- 
tige for one’s agency, and acts as a 
sieve for the agent, sifting out real 
prospects from mere suspects. 


Supervision 


To Have or Not to Have 
Real Supervision 


“Are we really supervising our 
agents, or are we just telling them 
how we would do their jobs?” frankly 
asks F. L. Merritt, superintendent of 
agencies, Monarch Life, Springfield, 
in the current issue of Manager’s 
Magazine. “To my mind, one of the 
easiest jobs we have is telling agents 
how to do their job. The most diffi- 
cult job we have is that of getting 
them to use successful methods con- 
tinuously. Is the agent at fault be- 
cause he fails to hear, or are we at 
fault because our methods of ‘telling 
him how’ are wrong in principle? 

“The new agent, struggling for his 
future on a_ straight commission 
basis, presents a real problem. He 
has many of the characteristics of 
the drowning man who will not réad- 
ily accept help. Why? He still has 
more confidence in his own methods of 
struggle, than in those of the person 
trying to save him. 

“With immediate results all too 
often the measure of success, the 
manager is constantly tempted to 
take what he considers the shortest 
method of supervision: ‘Tell them how 
the job is to be done and expect the 
agent to follow through.’ Does this 
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help your agent permanently? Does 
he resist this method of training? 
Would he rather tell himself how? 

“We learn from experience. We 
learn by bumping our heads, and this 
is still one of the individual’s best 
sources of new progress. Would 
supervision become really supervision 
if we changed from the ‘Here’s how 
you ought to do it’ method, to the 
‘What does your past experience tell 
you’ method?” 


Underwriting 





Unwise to Give Poor Risk 
To Other Company 


Objections to the practice of rec- 
ommending another life insurance 
company when the agent’s own com- 
pany is unable or unwilling to accept 
a certain risk are summarized by 
Alfred J. Riley, underwriting execu- 
tive of the Mutual Benefit Life, New- 
ark, who covers the matter succinctly 
in the December “Pelican,” company 
house organ. 

“We realize,” explains Mr. Riley, 
“that many times an agent feels ob- 
ligated to continue his efforts to 
obtain protection for his clients be- 
cause of his real belief that they are 
insurable risks, even though not ac- 
ceptable to this company, or because 
of his intimate knowledge of the need 
for the insurance. However, we have 
not felt that it was proper for the 
underwriting department to assist 
along these lines.” 

Seven reasons are given by Mr. 
Riley to bolster up his contention. 
They are, briefly: 

(1)—Such a recommendation would 
be in the nature of an official endorse- 
ment of another company, which 
obviously cannot be given. 

(2)—Insufficient familiarity with 
the underwriting rules of other com- 
panies to warrant wholesale sugges- 
tions of the various types of risks 
which would be acceptable to them. 

(3)—Underwriting of risks is not 
standardized, and sometimes com- 
panies with similar rules take diffier- 
ent attitudes. 

(4)—When a company tends to- 
ward liberality on a particular phase 
of risks, it is exposed to the danger 
of heing made a target for such risks. 

(5)—At least one company has 
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definitely made it known that it does 
not wish to have declined risks sub- 
mitted to it by the declining company. 

(6)—Usually, the companies do not 
wish to have copies of papers sent to 
them by other companies without 
their own request. 

(7)—The general agent should 
have in mind the desirability of 
reducing to a minimum the contact 
of his men with other companies. 


Management Association 
Issues New Book 


This new Life Office Management 
Association text, directed particularly 
to employees of life companies in both 
the home office and the field, deals 
with the functions and practices of 
the agency organization. The discus- 
sion and development of the various 
subjects are intended to bring together 
in an organized and systematic man- 
ner the available information concern- 
ing the broad underlying principles 
and current practices of effective sales 
organization and sales management, 
particularly as they apply to the life 
insurance business. While this text 
was prepared primarily for students 
of the L. O. M. A. Institute, some 
chapters at least will prove of definite 
interest and value to agency men in 
both the home office and field. 

An earnest endeavor has been made 
throughout to indicate the basic prin- 
ciples of effective sales organization 
and management; to point out and 
examine some of the major problems 
of administrution; to inquire into va- 
rious company plans, activities and 
operations which have proved success- 
ful; and to review the fundamentals 
of research method and procedure as 
they may be applied in determining 
future organization and administra- 
tion policies and plans. 

The author, Lewis B. Hendershot, 
is manager of agencies of the Berk- 
shire Life Insurance Company. He 
has had wide sales and sales manage- 
ment experience in the life insurance 
field and previously served for a num- 
ber of years on the staff of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau. He 
is well qualified, by both experience 
and training, to present this text. The 
book sells for $2.75 and can be ob- 
tained from the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association, 110 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Medical 


Venereal Diseases Target 
Of Medical Drive 


The heavy loss of life and wide- 
spread suffering caused by syphilis 
and related diseases could be meu- 
surably reduced in this country, a- 
cording to the Metropolitan Life, if 
modern and scientific methods of pre 
vention and treatment were in ar 
general use here as in England and 
the Scandinavian nations. 

In view of the seriousness of the 
situation here, the company statis- 
ticians are cooperating with Surgeon- 
General Thomas Parran, Jr., of the 
United States Public Health Servicc, 
in his recently inaugurated campaign 
to combat the disease which, though 
preventable, is said to cause perha}: 
100,000 deaths a year in this country, 
with as many as 7,000,000 persons 
infected at any given time. 

Declaring the American people 
“must be aroused to the seriousness 
of the venereal disease problem an! 
be urged to take decisive action to- 
ward its solution,” the statisticians 
say: 

“Syphilis is a major public health 
problem. In 1934, the most recent 
year for which data for the entire 
country are available, approximately 
17,700 deaths in the United States 
were attributed to syphilis, locomotor 
ataxia, and general paralysis. 

“In the first place, syphilis as a 
cause of death is greatly understated 
on death certificates. It may be well 
that if all deaths due to syphilis were 
reported as such, the annual total in 
the United States would be in the 
neighborhood of 100,000. Moreover, 
it has been estimated that about 7,- 
000,000 persons in this country have 
syphilis at any given time; that one 
out of every 10 adults will be infected 
by syphilis at some time during his 
or her life; and that the annual 
number of new cases receiving medi- 
cal care each year is about a half 
million. 

“This great wastage of human life 
could be much reduced, if knowledge 
of prophylaxis and treatment now 
generally available were more widely 
used. The experiences in England 
and especially the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, bear witness to the efficacy of 
a determined drive against the ven- 
ereal diseases. In Stockholm, for ex- 
ample, in 1919 there were about 44 
new cases of syphilis per 10,000 popu- 
lation. In that year a broad anti- 
venereal program was put into effect, 
and at present the rate is about 2 new 
cases per 10,000 population.” 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Initiating what is planned as a year-’round program 
marking the 50th anniversary celebration of the Provident 
Life and Accident, Chattanooga, members of the general 
agencies staged a special luncheon gathering at the Read 
House January 2, attended by company leaders of the life 
and accident departments. At this gathering plans for 
the 1937 Golden Jubilee observance were announced. 

At the annual conference of group supervisors of the 
Equitable Life in New York, Cecil Frankel of Los Angeles 
was elected president of the Group Millionaires’ Club, an 
organization composed of Equitable representatives who 
have written $1,000,000 or more of group insurance in any 
year. 

Agents of the Home Life of New York will devote 
January, February and March to efforts to reflect, through 
the company’s client progress record, the kind of effort 
and selling which James A. Fulton, president of the com- 
pany, has stressed. 

Horace Russell Smith, manager of the Houston, Tex., 
agency of the Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, 
N. C., becomes president of the company’s 1937 Julian 
Price Club because he had a 100 per cent renewal record 
on $205,000 worth of business exposed. 

Superintendent Oliver Grace, in charge of the Auburn, 
N. Y., territory for the Prudential of Newark, has com- 
pleted thirty-five years of service with the company, and 
Superintendent Robert H. Kocher, Binghamton, N. Y., 
thirty years. 

The “Citizens-State Mutual Million Dollar Drive” start- 
ed at Rome, Ga., recently. Despite the rain the first two 
days, twenty volunteer teams of solicitors worked to 
secure applications for not less than $1,000,000 insurance 
for the State Mutual Life of Rome. 

The annual agency convention of the Mid-Continent Life 
of Oklahoma City will be held February 12-13 at the home 
office. 

The Imperial Life of Tulsa, Okla., has been reinsured 
in the Public National Life of Little Rock, Ark. The 
transfer was approved by the state insurance departments 
of both states. 

Approximately 150 agents of the Jefferson Standard 
Life have qualified for the 1937 convention, which will 
be held in April in San Antonio, Tex., and Monterrey, 
Mexico. 

The Bradford Walker Club, an organization of leaders 
in the ordinary department of the Life Insurance Co. of 
Va., will meet in New Orleans February 1-3. 

The London Life of London, Ont., has formed two new 
ordinary branch sales territories and enlarged a third. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


Thomas Newhall, Philadelphia banker, has been elected 
financial vice-president of the Penn Mutual Life, effective 
March 1. He was formerly a member of Drexel & Co. 
and later of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Trev E. Gillaspie, Lincoln (Neb.), has been named 
agency supervisor for eastern and southern Nebraska by 
the Woodman Central Life, successor to the Cornbelt Life 
and operated in connection with the Woodmen Accident 
Co. 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICE 


Ted S. Tharin has been appointed assistant to F. H. 
Bell, manager of the Jefferson Standard Life at Columbia, 
S. C., and will serve in the capacity of city supervisor, 

The Indianapolis Life has promoted Lloyd S. Wright 
to field supervisor in charge of south central and south- 
western Indiana districts. His headquarters will be at 





the home office. 





AS I LIVE 


ANDOM observations: Life insurance affairs 

command more and better newspaper attention 
than any other business . . . O. O. McIntyre and 
Walter Winchell continually felicitate this and that 
celebrity on their substantial purchases of annuities 
... editorial writers, especially on small city papers, 
are generous in their commendation of insurance 
benefits . . . The Topeka Daily Capital recently 
printed a leading editorial lauding life insurance in 
all its phases, and quoting Seaborn T. Whatley, 
Aetna Life executive, on the tremendous life cover- 
age in America, and concluding with the following 
bouquet: “Next time the insurance salesman calls, 
do not close the door in his face. Invite him in, 
listen to his story, then have him stay for dinner. 
He is one of your best friends.” . . . Which calls to 
mind the story someone—Frank Jones, of the Equi- 
table, as I remember—told of his first policy sale. 
He kept calling at the home of his prospect, a 
farmer, and making his sales presentation over the 
dinner table until the farmer had to buy in self- 
defense . . . Cecil Pennyfeather, Philadelphia news- 
paper columnist, is always mentioning this or that 
“insurance fellow” in his comment on Quakertown 
personalities . . . He recently noted that Jackson 
Maloney, vice-president of the Philadelphia Life, 
is a look-alike for Herbert Hoover . .. There is 
a general agent in New York who denies that the 
Sit Down Strike, as an institution, was originated 
in France. He maintains that it is a domestic prod- 
uct, having been developed in his own office, by his 
own salesmen, during the early part of 1933... 
Leonard Lyons, Broadway paragrapher, tells the 
sad story of a notoriously dumb metropolitan wife 
who lamented that she wouldn’t know what on earth 
to do if anything should happen to her husband. 
“He has such large life insurance policies,” she de- 
spaired, “I’d never be able to keep up the payments.” 

. She is not, however, alone in her confusion, 
because it is on record that the wife of a heavily 
insured man continued to pay his premiums for 
two years after his death . . . don’t ask me for par- 
ticulars. That’s the story, take it or leave it... 
Home office executives appeared to like the story 
of the dumbest agent. The one who sent in a sizable 
application and, after what he considered an un- 
seemly delay, called the home office and very 
very excitedly warned that they had better step on 
it. “My client was in an automobile accident this 
morning and he’s damn near death’s door right now. 
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AND THE FIELD 


At the annual meeting recently of the Modern Life of 
St. Paul, M. A. Nation, for several years vice-president 
and manager, was elected president. Julius Schmahl was 
made chairman of the board, succeeding N. J. Holmberg, 
who was elected vice-president and secretary. All three 
officers are members of the board of directors. The com- 
pany was organized in 1921. 





By Frank Ellington 
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If that policy doesn’t come through today it may 
be too late.” ... And Frank Price, of the Prudential, 
told of how an enterprising agent discouraged a 
would-be lapser: “You'll have to wait your turn if 
you want to lapse that policy and there are five 
thousand other applicants ahead of you.” ... For 
leadership in attention-getting national advertising: 
The juvenile drawing, in colors, featured by The 
Travelers . . . Everyone to their own taste, but I 
take umbrage just like Popeye takes his Wheatena 
at the suggestion of Christopher Billopp, in the 
Baltimore Evening Sun, that the life insurance 
salesmen jettison the word “death,” substituting 
therefor “Laid down his burden,” “Called home,” 
“Gathered to his fathers.” He even finds “Passing 
out of the picture” too strong . .. The trouble is, 
people evade the thought of death to their own 
disadvantage and to the sorrow of their depen- 
dents . . . My own recommendation, if there must 
be any reforms in this direction, is to substitute 
such vivid phrases as “When the undertaker hauls 
the remains away,” “When your corpse is six feet 
under,” or something else which might suggest that 
death is real and permanent, just as life is real 
and earnest . .. Albert E. N. Gray hit close to 
my idea of effective visualization when he reminded 
the prospect that his dearly beloved children would 
be “Just a dead man’s brats” to her second hus- 
band . . . Walter Winchell states that Shirley 
Temple’s employers have taken two million dollars 
coverage on her life and that Artie Stebbins han- 
dled it . . . Also, that insurance firms in almost 
every state took the risk except New York, which 
prohibits . New York firms could issue legal 
limits of $100 per each year old she is, as Stoop- 
nagle would tell Bud, and a majority of the other 
states are limited to similar amounts . . . Shirley, 
incidentally, owns considerable personal insurance. 
The Montana Life agency publication noted recently 
that they had issued a Junior Continuous Premium 
Endowment at Age Sixty policy on her life for 
$15,000. Their Al Wagner took the application 

. Artie Stebbins is well known in New York, 
having been formerly connected with the firm of 
Stebbins, Letterman and Gates . . . It is permissible 
to issue large amounts of life insurance on children 
in New York State on their own application, such 
policies carrying no cash or loan values for the 
parent. 
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AGENCY NEWS 


The Home Life of New York has appointed Wm. M. 
Liscom, C.L.U., as a general agent of the company in 
Cleveland, Ohio, effective January 15. Mr. Liscom’s ap- 
pointment thus creates a second agency for the Home Life 
in Cleveland, the Hoyt W. Gale Company having been 
established as general agents there for a number of years 
past. The company has also appointed Roy W. Wynne as 
a general agent of the company at Topeka, Kans. 

Lewis E. Halley has been appointed general agent of 
the American United Life of Indianapolis at Columbus, 
Ohio. He is a former secretary of the Ohio State Real 
Estate Board and was previously in the real estate and 
insurance business in Ironton, Ohio. 

Charles C. Dibble has resigned as general agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life at Cleveland and will be suc- 
ceeded on March 1 by Russell P. Thierbach, assistant di- 
rector of agencies at the home office. 

T. G. Scanlon, agency organizer for the Mutual Life of 
New York in Des Moines for the last two years, has been 
transferred to a similar office in the Kansas City agency. 
Frank G. Lundblad, district manager at Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
succeeds Mr. Scanlon in Des Moines. 

Victor R. Cloe has been appointed general agent of the 
Yeomen Mutual Life at Ottumwa, Iowa. He has been a 
personal producer and home office assistant for fourteen 
years. 

Following the election of Willard K. Wise, former gen- 
eral agent of the Provident Mutual Life at Reading, Pa., 
as vice-president of the company in charge of agencies, his 
old territory has been divided into three general agencies, 
with headquarters at Allentown, Scranton and Reading. 

Vice-President S. T. Whatley, Aetna Life of Hartford, 
has appointed John N. Adams as general agent at Port- 
land, Oregon, the appointment effective as of January 1. 
Mr. Adams succeeds the late J. E. S. Buchanan. 

Hugh M. Holmes, general agent of the Lincoln National 
Life at Milwaukee, has appointed F. G. McNamara as 
agency supervisor. 

A. H. Doyt was appointed general agent of the Mutual 
Benefit Life at Sioux City, Iowa, succeeding W. D. Morton. 

Tom Crane of Ala, Okla., was appointed general agent 
of the Mid-Continent Life in that city. 

James T. Coleman, senior member of the firm of J. T. 
Coleman & Son, managers of the ordinary agency of the 
Prudential at Charleston, S. C., has retired from active 
service. Mr. Coleman’s son, also connected with the com- 
pany, becomes sole manager. Reuben H. Ferguson, or- 
dinary manager at Spartanburg, S. C., is also retiring and 
the company is combining the Spartanburg agency with 
the Charleston agency. 

Hugh Ziegler, general agent of the Central Life Assur- 
ance Society of Iowa at Marshalltown, Iowa, has been 
transferred to Fort Dodge in the same capacity. 

John R. Stradford has been appointed Alabama man- 
ager of the Equitable Life of New York with headquarters 
in Birmingham. He succeeds W. T. Roddey, who has 
gone in for personal production with the company. 

Herbert M. Holcomb has been appointed agency super- 
visor in the Ricks Strong Agency of the General Amer- 
ican Life in Dallas, Texas. 
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SCALE MAINTAINED 


Fidelity’s Board has continued without change the 
1936 Dividend Scale applicable to current 3 per 
cent contracts. This applies also to the present 
distributive interest rate of 3.75 per cent on policy 
proceeds left with the Company and on dividend 
accumulations. 





The continuance of this progressive scale means 
that under all permanent plans of insurance in 
this group the 1937 dividend will show the normal 
increase over the amount apportioned in 1936. 
Under Term policies the dividend will remain level 
as heretofore. 


Under older policies, issued prior to June 1, 1935, 
the scale effective January 1 will yield each policy 
a dividend at least equal to that credited at its 
last anniversary. 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. Presuient 














I have lived to know that the secret of happiness is 
never to allow your energies to stagnate. 
Adam Clarke 


This thought we commend to ourselves and to all men 
in the profession. 


There is no field in which self-improvement is so impor- 
tant—none will offer greater rewards for individual initia- 
tive—none will impose greater penalties for personal de- 
ficiencies, than the field of life insurance. 


To help men know life insurance; to keep them abreast 
of the times, to induce them to great personal achievement 
—these are the things to which we have been wedded 
since our foundation thirty-six years ago. 










The NATIONAL LIFE AND | 
$ ACCIDENT Insurance Co., Inc. 


Y 
4 HOME OFFICE, Nasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


- : THE SHIELD 
Qa C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board, WR. WILLS, President COMPANY 

















AGENCY NEWS (Cont.) 


Oliver Thurman, Jr., who has been associated with the 
Pittsburgh agency of the Mutual Benefit Life, has be- 
come manager of the life department in the general in- 
surance agency of Nelson & Ward, Inc., Jersey City, which 
represents the Connecticut Mutual Life. 

John R. Rhoads has been appointed manager of the 
new Philadelphia agency of the Fidelity Mutual Life. 
This appointment gives the company three agencies in 
the city. 

Franklin C. Morss, manager of agencies of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, Philadelphia, has appointed John H. 
Hartzell, Jr., as general agent for Reading and vicinity 
and of Charles S. Peck as general agent for Allentown 
and vicinity. 

John C. Heath has been appointed manager for south 
Alabama for the Life Insurance Co. of Va., with head- 
quarters in Montgomery, effective January 1. 

Robert R. Callaghan was elected vice-president and 
assistant to the general agent of the Lloyd J. Lynch 
Agency of the John Hancock Mutual at Minneapolis, Minn. 
John P. Lynch of the same agency was promoted to sales 
supervisor. 

The regular agency dinner of the William A. White 
Agency of the John Hancock Mutual at Newark, N. J., 
held at the Downtown Club on January 11, was attended 
by J. Harry Wood, agency comptroller, and J. Frank 
Keefe, assistant manager of the underwriting department, 
as guests from the home office. 

William I. Pittman, general agent for the John Hancock 
Mutual at Birmingham, Ala., was the principal speaker 
at the January meeting of the Jacksonville Underwriters 
Association, held at the George Washington Hotel on 
January 7. 

Harris L. Wofford, manager of the Manhattan or- 
dinary agency of the Prudential in New York, reports a 
paid-for life business in December of $582,963, an increase 
of 4 per cent over December, 1935, and paid-for insurance 
in the entire year of $5,576,817, an increase of 2 per cent 
over 1935. 

At the meeting of the Jos. D. Bookstaver Agency, Inc., 
New York, representing the Travelers of Hartford, which 
was held recently at the Hotel Pennsylvania, Ralph L. 
Smith, assistant superintendent of agencies of the com- 
pany, announced that the Bockstaver agency in 1936 led 
all general agencies of the company in the country in 
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production and ranked second among all general agencies 
and branch offices combined. 

The Charles J. Zimmerman agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, had a one-day sales congress at Newark, 
followed by a dinner, at which prizes were awarded to 
several agents for outstanding accomplishments during 
1936. The agency’s paid business for 1936 was $5,625,000, 
a gain of $625,000 over 1935. 

The Riehle Agency of the Equitable Life of New York 
ended the year 1936 as the leading agency of the com- 
pany in the New York metropolitan district. 

N. A. Herberts has resigned as manager of the Pacific 
Mutual Life at Columbus, Ohio, and will hereafter de- 
vote his time to personal production. 

One hundred agents, including four general agents, at- 
tended the forty-eighth annual meeting of Iowa agents 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life, January 11-12 in Des 
Moines. 

John W. Gaffney has been appointed district manager 
at Port Arthur, Ont., by the Manufacturers Life, 
Toronto. 

. * . 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Virginia State Association of Life Underwriters, 
meeting at Richmond, elected the following officers. Pres- 
ident, Wallace G. Robertson; vice-presidents, H. W. Fore, 
Lewis I. Held, E. Dudley Calhoun, E. C. Hamner, Jr., and 
George Chapin; secretary-treasurer, Lester S. Sherrick. 

The San Antonio (Texas) Life Managers Club adopted 
the report of the nominating committee and unanimously 
elected the following officers: Paul C. Creamer, presi- 
dent; R. C. Lowe, vice-president, and Walter S. Symonds, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The Jonesboro chapter of the Arkansas Life Under- 
writers’ Association has re-elected L. M. Wilson as pres- 
ident for 1937. Other officers are: T. M. Rea, vice-presi- 
dent, and Dick Hiett, secretary-treasurer. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Niagara Falls, 
Ont., has elected the following officers: President, F. M. 
Darker; vice-president, K. A. Walker; secretary, Miss 
L. R. Hyatt; treasurer, James Murray. 

Joseph E. Jenkins has been appointed secretary of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of Charleston, S. C., to 
succeed George R. Daniel, who resigned because of his 
transfer to Roanoke, Va. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Tampa, Fila., 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


WO top-notchers made the dinner-program of the 

Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of New 
York sparkle last Thursday 
evening at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. Master craftsmen, 
Paul F. Clark, general agent 
for the John Hancock Mutu- 
al Life, and Gerald A. Eu- 
bank, manager, Prudential, 
brought to the rank and file 
of the boys around the 
crowded tables a few new 
tricks and a high-calibre psy- 
chology of life insurance sell- 
ing and, in the vernacular, 
showed ‘em how. 





Paul F. Clark 


AUL CLARK, developing the theory of indirect selling, gave 
several instances of how the theory worked. Indirect selling 
makes the prospective purchaser want to buy something because 
he feels that it might slip away from him unless he does some- 
thing about it. Like the lady whose adventure in the fur store 
Paul Clark recounted. She had been given several thousand 
dollars by her indulgent husband to buy with it whatever she 
wanted. She decided on a fur coat. But once in the opulent 
interior of the fur shoppe, she couldn't make up her mind what 
she wanted. At this point the salesman yawned delicately and 
laid to one side a neat black coat. Her curiosity piqued, the 
customer wanted to know about that, whereupon the salesman 
told her the coat had been reserved for another customer. 
Immediately, the lady knew she would never again be happy 
unless she owned that particular coat. The salesman told her 
he would inquire into the possibility of making a duplicate, a 
practice usually frowned upon. He therefore went out to the 
fire-escape, smoked a cigarette and then came back and said 
that the other customer wouldn't want the coat for several weeks 
and meanwhile they would make a duplicate for the palpitating 
lady. A classic example of indirect selling, and the same principle 
can be employed in life insurance selling. There are plenty of 
people who need insurance and can be persuaded only through 
indirect means. 

ee 

HERE was, for instance, the case of the Governor 

of a certain eastern State (the fourth Governor of 
that State whom Paul Clark sold). While comfortably 
endowed with personal wealth, this executive owned 
no life insurance whatsoever. Clark made his way 
into the gubernatorial sanctum and confided to the 
Governor that however well received he was by the 
majority of his constituents, there was one group 
that owed him no allegiance, because since he carried 
no life insurance the huge body of agents felt that 
they need do nothing for him at the polls. What fol- 
lowed? Why, my friends, the Governor saw the light 
and the delicate point made by Clark and forthwith 
became a policyholder of note. 


e®e 

ERALD EUBANK is proud of being known as merely a 

business man, he told the underwriters, and does no worry- 
ing about his “professional status." It is unethical, he pointed 
out, for a doctor or a lawyer to canvass clients personally in an 
effort to sell his services. The life insurance agent, however, if 
he is to be a success, must get out among prospects and frankly 
sell himself and his business. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


has elected H. D. Adkins, president; John Hamner, vice- 
president, and J. W. Mundy, Jr., secretary-treasurer. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Charleston, S. C., 
at a recent meeting, adopted resolutions urging that the 
South Carolina Legislature enact laws to restrict the life 
insurance field to those in the business on a full-time, 
professional-like basis. 

J. Harry Wood, agency comptroller of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life, Boston, addressed the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of Northern New Jersey recently on “Capital- 
izing the Experience of Others.” 

The program has been completed for the annual one- 
day sales congress of the Birmingham (Ala.) Association 
of Life Underwriters on January 21 at the Tutwiler 
Hotel. 


COMPANY REPORTS 


The Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, D. C., has reached 
its all-time high of life insurance in force, which now ex- 
ceeds $364,800,000, a net increase of more than $12,700,000 
for the year. Preliminary figures show that new paid- 
for insurance amounted to more than $38,000,000. 

Insurance in force of the Fidelity Mutual Life, Phila- 
delphia, at the close of 1936 was $358,463,000, a gain of 
$1,743,000 over 1935. New paid insurance during the 
year amounted to $27,081,000. 

The General American Life, St. Louis, Mo., reports new 
ordinary paid-for business of $12,895,800 for 1936 and new 
group paid for business of $12.326,600. In 1935 new paid- 
for ordinary business amounted to $12,562,100 and group 
to $64,671,650. 

With an increase in business in force of over 34 per 
cent, the General Mutual Life of Van Wert, Ohio, found 
1936 the best year of its existence. Premium income 
for 1936 showed an increase of 47 per cent over the previ- 
ous year. 

The Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C., reports, 
1936 paid business totaling $50,100,000, an increase of 
2 per cent over 1935. The amount of insurance in force 
reported by the company now totals approximately 
$348,000,000. 

New paid for business of the Manhattan Life, New 
York, for 1936 showed an increase of 24 per cent over 
the year of 1935. 

The National Life of Vermont reports that its new 
business in 1936 was $45,637,000, an increase of 19.87 per 
cent over that of 1935. Insurance in force December 31 
was $519,781,000, a gain of $9,750,000. 

The Ohio State Life closed 1936 with $88,000,000 in- 
surance in force, an increase of $4,000,000 during the year. 

The paid-for business of the Philadelphia Life in 1936 
was $5,001,381, an increase of 22.8 per cent over 1935. 
December, 1936, paid-for was 105 per cent greater than 
December, 1935. 

The Illinois department of the Reliance Life of Pitts- 
burgh, through its manager, William C. Peck, announces 
an increase of 76 per cent in written -business and a 52 
per cent increase in paid business for December, 1936, over 
December, 1935. 


DIVIDENDS 


The Prudential of Newark is continuing for 1937 the 
scale of ordinary annual dividends effective for insurance 
contracts during the year 1936. The scale of dividends for 
retirement annuities issued at current premium rates will 
show a reduction. 
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DEATHS 


George Williamson, who conducted the Nashville, Tenn., 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual Life. 

Lee Richards, Waco, Tex., 63, salesman of the Amicable 
Life of that city. 

Louis W. Shakshesky, of Madison, Wis., 82, general 
agent of the Northwestern Mutual Life until his retire- 
ment in 1921. 

Edward A. Meyer, of Indianapolis, 80, one of the or- 
ganizers of the American Central Life who eventually 
became its vice-president and secretary and a director. 

John Clarke Stanton, 84, for many years manager of 
the Montreal division of the Sun Life of Canada. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


Nedick Stores, Inc., of New York city, operating a chain 
of fresh fruit orange drink stores, have made their 450 
eligible employees a holiday gift by paying one month’s 


cost of group insurance coverage, which includes $500,000 
life insurance, weekly sickness and accident benefits, and 
$500,000 accidental death and dismemberment protection. 
It is being underwritten by the Metropolitan Life of New 
York. 


JUDICIAL 


The Midcontinent Life of Oklahoma City has filed in- 
terpleader in the United States District Court at Little 
Rock, Ark., to forestall institution of suits relative to the 
$25,000 policy of Robert F. Conner, Cross County, whose 
death occurred December 10. As shown in the interpleader, 
net proceeds of the policy will be $19,908.79 after deduc- 
tions to cover. a $5,250 loan plus interest. 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals at Chi- 
cago has upheld the $5,000 judgment granted Mrs. Agnes 
Kassly, widow of John Kassly of East St. Louis, IIl., in 
her suit against the New York Life under the double in- 
demnity provision of a life insurance policy. 





@ LiperAL Poticy Forms? 


ings. 
@ Low PartTICIPATING RATESP 


are as low. Check your compendiums. 


FROM SuRPLUS EARNINGS ONLY P 


from surplus earnings. Has not 
duced since adoption five years ago. 


@ Low Net CostP 


net cost of Guarantee Mutual policies. 


BPROTECTIONE 
axo SECURITY 


Licensed in Twenty-one States and the District of Columbia 


Organized 1901 








ARE YOU INTERESTED IN: 


Guarantee Mutual policies are unrestricted, 
except to conform to Insurance laws and rul- 


Less than a half dozen American companies 


@ A DIVIDEND SCHEDULE APPORTIONED 


Contains no premium overcharge. Dividends 
paid to policyholders are apportioned solely 


been re- 


Few American companies can equal the low 


If we have ALL of the above features to offer, PLUS 
a place to use YOU—if you are above average and 
there is a reason for you to be interested in a liberal 
General Agents contract—tell us your complete story. 


Direct your letter to 


4. B. OLSON, Manager of Agencies 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 
LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEB. 










‘ITS NAME\ 
INDICATES 








BROAD 





The Lincoln National Life 
provides its field men with a 
complete business target. 
The classes of LNL insur- 
ance risks are: Men, pre- 
ferred risks at preferred 
rates; men, substandard 
physically ; men, substandard 
because of occupation; 
women, married and single; 
children down to one day of 
age. 

LNL protection is avail- 


able, through its agents, to 
all five classes. 


* 








The 
NATIONAL 


I ,OMI 


LINCOLN 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By. W. EUGENE ROESCH 


IDDLE Western insurance eyes, as regards life 
M insurance companies just now, are to a large ex- 
tent focussed on the potential future of the American 
United Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis. This 
unit, beginning the first day’s writings of its anni- 
yersary year with nearly $1,500,000, is the amalgama- 
tion of the American Central Life and the United 
Mutual Life, both of Indianapolis. The American 
Central Life began operations on April 1, 1899. The 
United Mutual started as the insurance department 
of the Knights of Pythias in November of 1877, taking 
the company name within recent years and reaching 
well over $100,000,000 of outstanding life insurance. 
Non-participating life insurance of the American 
Central at the beginning of 1936 stood at about $162,- 
000,000. So much for a brief background glimpse. 


ITH Herbert M. Woollen as president of the 

American Central and George Bangs as presi- 
dent of the United Mutual, the amalgamation saw a 
number of changes, some of which are still in process 
of completion. Mr. Woollen remains as president of the 
American United Life with Mr. Bangs as managing 
director. Active operations figure in the picture, how- 
ever, is Harry V. Wade, vice-president in charge and 
one of the youngest life insurance executives in the 
business as well as one of the youngest in point of 
years of experience. Despite the fact that his life in- 
surance experience includes only about four years, Mr. 
Wade has so well-grounded an investment foundation 
that he has already held the post of chairman of the 
financial section of the American Life Convention. The 
immediate future plans of the American United are 
certain to be colored by his personality. 


HE company is embarking on one of the most ambi- 

tious expansion programs ever attempted in the 
Middle West. Under the general heading of “Telling 
the World about American United Life,” use is being 
made of national magazine advertising, outdoor bill- 
boards, motion picture trailers, trade papers, direct 
mail aids, agency selling helps and conservation efforts 
as originating with the field forces. Elaborate photo 
brochures are available explaining what is being done 
tbr agencies. The use of auto trailers featuring mo- 
tion pictures to convey life insurance selling and pro- 
tection aims is itself something of.a novelty in the pro- 
gram. Much of the publicity work has been accomplish- 
ed by Advertising Manager Norman J. Gill under the 
personal supervision of Vice-President Wade. Floyd 
R. Fisher, agency superintendent and vice-president 
with the American Central, continues in the same ca- 
pacity with the American United. 


T the turn of the depression era, with a definite up- 
Aswine everywhere evident in business, the courage- 
ous program of the American United Life has much 
in its favor. Executives of other life insurance com- 
panies will pay close heed to results and to the ratio 
between expenses and the ultimate profit element as 
shown by gradual experience. 














Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has paid more 
than 700 Million Dollars 
to its policyholders and 


beneficiaries 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 











THE COLONIAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
——OF AMERICA—— 


Incorporated - 1897 


Nearly 40 years of 
successful growth, 
built on increasing 
and reliable service. 


HOME OFFICE: JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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Calif.-Western States’ 


Silver Anniversary 


The California-Western States Life 
Insurance Company, Sacramento, 
Calif., enters its twenty-fifth year of 
progress and service to a great army 
of policyholders with more than 
$210,000,000 of insurance in force. 
For years a leading financial institu- 
tion of the West, the California- 
Western States points with pride to 
its record of payments to policy- 
holders during the five depression 
years, when it disbursed to benefi- 
ciaries nearly twenty-nine million 
dollars in death claim and maturity 
payments and also to the fact that 
of every dollar paid in death claims, 
$2.87 was paid to living policyholders. 
At no time during these years of gen- 
er: | business depression did the com- 
rany find it necessary to sell or pledge 
any of its securities in order to meet 
cash demands. | 

The Celifornia-Western . States is 
entered in eleven states and the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. While not among 
the biggest life companies of the 
nation, only 41 of the more than 300 
legal reserve companies exceed its 
insurance in force and during 1935 
ihe company earned a net interest 
return of 4.03 per cent as compared 
with an average of 3.82 per cent for 
all other companies of equal or 
greater size. Its ratio of expected 
to actuai mortality for 1935 was 50.68 
per cent, or within a fraction of its 
ten-year average for this item. 

The company is under the direction 
of President O. J. Lacy. Ray P. Cox 
is vice-president and manager of 
agencies. 





Presidents’ Proceedings 
For 1936 


Printed proceedings of the thirtieth 
annual convention of The Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, held at 
The Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
on December 3 and 4, have been issued. 
The volume contains 252 pages. 
Copies have been sent to life insur- 
ance executives and agents, supervis- 
ing officials, libraries, health organ- 
izations, insurance journals, and daily 
newspapers throughout the United 
States and Canada, and also to inter- 
ested persons in both these and foreign 
countries. 

In addition to a record of the dis- 
cussions at the convention and a cumu- 
lative index of the printed proceedings 
during the association’s thirty years 
of activity, the volume contains a com- 
plete revised catalogue of various 
pamphlets available at the associa- 
tion’s office for free distribution. 
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Double Protection 
Endowment Age 65 


Preferred Risk 
Juvenile Policies 
Endowment Annuity 


We 





AND NOW- 


A new Rate Book! 
containing 


Reduced premium rates, 


Increased values, 
and 


Special policies to fit every need— 
— including — 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1850 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
New York, N.Y. 


Modified Life— 
5 and 2 year plans 
Family Income 
30 Year Term 
20 Payment 
Endowment Age 65 


¢ 
















State Life Director 


Election of John P. Collett, presi- 
dent and treasurer of Collett and 
Company, Inc., Indianapolis, to the 
board of directors of the State Life 
Insurance Company of Indianapolis, 
has been innounced by Robert E. 
Sweeney, president of the life insur- 
ance company. Mr. Collett was elected 
at a special meeting of the State Life 
board of ‘directors. 


EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


Direct Sales Leads— 
in large numbers cleared regularly through 
the Home Office 


PLUS 
Active Assistance— 
through Home Office and in the field in 
developing and closing business 


PLUS 


Complete Line of Policies— 
modern and up-to-date in every respect— 
including juvenile 


EQUALS 


Fast Growing Income— 
to Union Labor Life Insurance Company 





agent. 
Let Us Tell You More About Our Specialized 
Sales Appeal 
The 


UNION LABOR 
Life Insurance Company 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 








Mr. Collett is a native of Indian- 
apolis and for some years has been 
in the investment business in this 
city. 











Prudential Changes 


In Group Personnel 


Andrew M. Rollins has been pro- 
moted by the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America to become man- 
ager of its Group Insurance Region A 
territory, with headquarters at 107 
William Street — Room 1831 — New } 
York City. Walter T. Savitts, who 
has been home office representative in | 
Cincinnati, succeeds Rollins as as- 
sistant manager in New York. Other 
changes in the Prudential’s group 
personnel follow: 

John W. Coogan, home office rep- 
resentative of St. Louis, is transferred 
to the Cincinnati office; Kenneth C. 
Penwell, home office representative of 
Kansas City, Mo., is transferred to 
the Boston office; Witman P. Steele, 
home office representative of Chicago, 
is transferred to the Newark office; 
John L. Folk, Jr., home office repre- 
sentative of Atlanta, is transferred 
to the Philadelphia office; Henry F. 
Tyndall, home office representative of 
Philadelphia, is transferred to the 
Pittsburgh office. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 
By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


URING the past fortnight the public spotlight has 
D played on Washington, D. C., and Michigan, longer 
than on any other parts of the country. The convening 
of the 75th Congress and the three important messages 
thereto by the President have started a fresh news sea- 
son at the national capital, while the strikes in General 
Motors plants have made more acute than before the 
problem of achieving industrial peace. Stock market 
averages, however, continue rising—though with a set- 
back this Monday—and the business world appears gen- 
erally confident of a labor settlement soon. Troubles in 
this field are not, it is true, limited to the automotive 
industry, since the maritime strike continues on the 
Pacific Coast, and the steel workers’ organizing commit- 
tee, backed by the C.I.0., has sent out word to its 150 
local units urging them to “make every effort to com- 
plete their organizing work within the industry by 
March 1.” 

* + * 
F President Roosevelt’s three messages to Congress, 
the first was the usual one on “the state of the 
Union” and, with “making democracy successful” as its 
keynote, expressed the hope that the United States Su- 
preme Court might share in that work. The second was 
on the budget, which, it forecast, would be balanced by 
the fiscal year 1938, beginning next July, provided that 
private industry would, during the next six months, give 
employment to persons now receiving Government aid. 
The third message, delivered last week, called for a gen- 
eral reorganization of the governmental set-up; if car- 
ried out as proposed in this message, it would greatly 
strengthen the executive arm, extend the merit system, 
create Departments of Social Welfare and Public Works, 
put the many independent boards and commissions under 
the Cabinet heads, and substitute an auditor for the 
Controller General. 
* * * 
HILE last week ended with a truce in the automo- 
tive strike, brought about largely by the inter- 
mediation of Governor Frank Murphy of Michigan, the 
prospects for peace diminished on Monday, when General 
Motors called off the negotiations because sit-down strik- 
ers still occupied Flint factories. 
* * * 


OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 

ended Jan. 9 and 16, 1937, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 


Jan. 9 Jan. 16 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials .... 159.32 161.51 161.89 162.37 
Sree 42.70 44.31 44.54 45.22 
100 stocks ........ 124.34 126.85 126.68 127.23 
30 bonds ........ 103.68 103.95 104.09 104.18 
* * +. 


N spite of the automotive strikes, steel ingot produc- 

tion in the United States has remained at 79% per 
cent of capacity for the past three weeks, The Iron Age 
estimates. No appreciable change is expected during 
the next few weeks unless the strikes spread. 


* * * 


| light futures registered net gains of only 1 to 5 
points last week, considerable trading taking place 
under a cloud of uncertainty as to the effect on values 
of the imminent sale of Government loan cotton. 











Another Good Year... 
.Opportunity in 1937 


‘[HE State Life again scored 

above general average in 
new business, 1936 vs. 1935... 
Quality of business continues 
to improve ... Policies from one 
day to 65 years, practical train- 
ing, continuous cooperation— 
all help to make State Life 
Agents successful... Agency 
opportunities open for those 
who are qualified. 


@ THE @ 


STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1894 : Purely Mutual : 1937 






































The Fifty-Year Zone 


This is the founding chronology of the country’s local 
Life Underwriters Associations: 


Boston, 1883. Pittsburgh, Detroit, St. Paul, and 
Buffalo, 1886, halved their century in 1936. Maine, 
New York City, and Philadelphia, 1887, will do it in 
1937. And, carrying the golden anniversary period 
to 1940, these will be the celebrants—Kansas City and 
Chicago, 1938. Cleveland and New Hampshire, 1939. 
Nebraska, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Providence, Ver- 
mont, 1940. The National Association was organized 
in 1890, with these seventeen local or state Associa- 
tions represented. 


The accumulating golden anniversaries of Life Under- 
writers Associations evidence how inseparably they 
are a part of the vast institution of life insurance. 


We cannot guarantee that these Associations are the 
only existent ones within the fifty-year zone. We 
merely tell the tale as it was told to us. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. H. KINGSLEY, President 


Independence Square Philadelphia 
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Phila. Underwriters 
In Golden Jubilee 


The Philadelphia Life Underwriters 
celebrated their fiftieth year of in- 
ception with a Golden Jubilee Dinner 
held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Thursday, Jan. 14. The principal 
speakers were Daniel C. Roper, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the U. S. 

Mr. Roper, in his address, stated 
that he believed the Social Security 
Act would aid insurance in that it 
would stimulate the desire for pro- 
tection. He also advocated Federal 
regulation for the insurance field 
similar to the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem’s regulation of banks. 

Mr. Parkinson in his address, paid 
tribute to the progress made by the 
life underwriters in the fifty years of 
their existence. He stated that life 
insurance selling has advanced from 
the selling of a commodity to the pro- 
fessional service now rendered by the 
life underwriters. Although differing 
from most professional men in that he 
solicits his business, nevertheless, the 
service the life underwriter renders 
necessarily places him in the cate- 
gory of a professional man. 

The life underwriter, he added, in 
contacting a great many people in 
the lower income brackets, explain- 
ing their needs clearly, dealing fairly 
and acting in the client’s best interest, 
can feel that he is rendering a gen- 
uine service and operating in accord- 
ance with the highest ethics of his 
profession. 

Mr. Parkinson further stated that 
the primary intention of a life insur- 
ance company was to render service 
for the benefit of its policyholders. 
He added that the relationship be- 
tween the company and its policy- 
holders is a mutual one and the 
rendering of such service to the 
policyholders, for their best interest, 
can only be administered by the in- 
surance companies themselves. 

In Mr. Parkinson’s estimation, the 
experience of the past several years 
has proved to the client and the pub- 
lie the ability of the life insurance 
companies to perform capably the 
tasks represented by the life under- 
writer to his client. As he stated, 
“People do not quarrel with you, the 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 
Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 


10 S. LaSalle 3t., Chicago 
Telephone Franklin 4020 











Announcing 
the new 





UNITED LEADER 


Designed to dovetail with the Social Se- 
curity Act and the modern buying trend. 
(1) DOUBLE BENEFITS to age 65; 
(2) Premiums are then greatly reduced; 
(3) Yet cash savings feature is same as 
ordinary life. Maximum protection to re- 
tirement age, and permanent insurance 
thereafter at a cost approximating term. 
An up-to-the-minute licy indicative of 
the salable tools provided United Benefit 
men, 
Attractive agency opportunities 
for qualified men. 


Operating in 44 States, the District of 
Columbia and Alaska. 


UNITED BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











underwriter, over the insurance you 
placed for them prior to 1929. On the 
contrary, they wish it had been more.” 

During the course of the evening, 
a placque was awarded to Dr. S. S. 
Huebner for “Meritorious sustained 
activity in the interest of life insur- 
ance.” The association hopes to make 
this an annual award, similar to the 
Bok award. 





by more than 
a million travelers 


No wonder the Benjamin Franklin 
has been approved by more than 
a million visitors to Philadelphia! 
Experienced travelers like its mod- 
ern service and comfort. They ap- 
preciate its convenient location. 
And their budgets approve the rates 
which make it the 
big hotel value 
in Philadelphia. 
1200 rooms and 
baths from $3.50. 


THE | 
BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


SAMUEL EARLEY, Managing Director 


Philadelphia 





Complete fa- 
cilities for 
meetings, 
from small 
groups to 
conventions. 











Shift Agency Officers 
of Mutual Trust Life 


Under reorganization plans of the 
Mutual Trust Life of Chicago, apply- 
ing to the agency executives of the 
company, C. W. Noble, formerly 
agency director, goes to Portland, 
Ore., as general agent, effective 
Feb. 1. W. B. Donahue, formerly 
general agent at Portland, remains 
as associate general agent. Dave 
Dawson, who has been manager of 
the home office agency, becomes tray- 
eling supervisor in Ohio and Michi- 
gan, working out of Chicago. W. W. 
Gillespie, who has been assistant 
manager of the home office agency, 
becomes manager of that post. 

Elmer G. McCuskey, who has dis- 
trict agent at Redwood Falls, Minn., 
is now field supervisor for Southern 
Minnesota. L. R. Lunoe continues at 
the Chicago home office as superin- 
tendent of agents for the Mutual 
Trust Life and Harry J. Nelson re- 
mains as agency secretary. 


Million Dollar Producers 
Plan for Denver Meet 


Grant Taggart, special representa- 
tive for the California-Western States 
Life at Cowley, Wyoming, and chair- 
man of the 1936-1937 Million Dollar 
Round Table of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, has just 
returned from Denver where he has 
been making preliminary arrange- 
ments for the next meeting of the 
Round Table to be held in conjunction 
with the Forty-eighth Annual Con- 
vention of the National Association. 

The meeting will be held in Brown 
Palace Hotel on August 24 and will 
be preceded by a week-end of social 
entertainment at the Broadmoor 
Hotel in Colorado Springs to which 
all those attending the meeting are 
cordially invited. The program for 
this party is being arranged by Henry 
Mosler of the Massachusetts Mutual 
in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Taggart states that much in- 
terest is being shown in this year’s 
meeting of the Round Table. A large 
number of million dollar producers all 
over the country have already indicat- 
ed their intention to attend and have 
submitted their qualifications. ll 
those eligible for this meeting are in- 
vited to get in touch with Mr. Taggart 
as soon as possible. 





T. C. RAFFERTY 
Consulting Actuary 


Actuarial, Agency and 
Management Problems 


915 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Teleph Ch 1437 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


URING the latter part of December I made a swing 

through New York state. With one exception gen- 
eral agents told me business was not so good. The first 
eight months of the year on the whole showed good pro- 
duction but since September its been down hill even 
when compared to 1935. Two problems appear to bother 
the general agents. Many agents in the business for 
ten years upward seem to have grown old during the 
dificult years sinee 1931. They seem to have lost the 
faculty for getting business and are coasting along on 
renewals. This in itself is bad enough. Their behavior 
however is acting as a drag on the whole agency organ- 
ization. What to do? No one seems to have an 
answer. Men who were good producers a few years 
ago and who might certainly become so again in a few 
years, should be catered to. And yet, there is the in- 
evitable present to consider: the problem of new busi- 
ness that is essential to any agency. 


HE second problem is one of commissions. Some 

thirty years ago the present statutory scales were 
effected. No one can deny that on every item of an 
agency’s disbursements tremendous increases have 
taken place during this period and the scale remains 
unchanged. Increased volume has been the answer for 
many years but when volume drops off and disburse- 
ments remain stationary, general agents have cause for 
worry. You can’t tear up a lease simply because busi- 
ness isn’t up to snuff. 


HE exception to the “business not so good” com- 

plaint came in Syracuse. There are four Prudential 
industrial offices there and between them this year they 
will show an increase of over five millions of dollars in 
ordinary. And it is the sweetest kind of business—you 
know, one, three, and five thousand dollar cases. That 
is great work, particularly when it runs against the 
prevailing tide. The Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, 
gives production in this area at 93 per cent of the 1935 
figures and I am willing to bet that if it were not for 
the industrial agent the figure would be much lower. 


T Utica the hotel blotters carry the information, 
“Utica, the Personal Accident Insurance City.” In 
Henry Phillip’s office in Syracuse hangs an artist’s pic- 
ture of Milwaukee in 1876. A large red star denotes 
the home office of the Northwestern Mutual. Across 


the face of the picture is the proud statement, “Assets 


$18,000.00.” 
When” club. 





That’s one for the “Do You Remember 


PRUDENTIAL GROUP CONTRACT 


Life insurance ranging in amounts from $1,000 to $2,500 
has been issued to each of seventy-five employees of the 
Rock Wool Insulation Corp. of White Plains, N. Y., and 


| its affiliated companies, the Westchester Asbestos Corp. 
and the Rock Wool Insulation Corp. of Connecticut, Inc. 
The group policy involves a total of more than $100,000 
and was issued by the Prudential of Newark on the con- 


tributory basis. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Bene- 
fit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 


Companies reporting: American Central, Bankers Life, 
lowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western States 
Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin 
Life, General American, Guardian Life of America, Life 


Amount Per Cent 
Invested to 
Week Total 
Ending Invest- 
Leans Dec. 19 ment 
On Farm Property. ..ccccccccccsces: cose $465,207 3.14 
On Dwellings and Business Property... 2,569,781 17.32 
DE sbeuddeddeskd peedtsn0sdrede $3,034,988 20.46 
Railroad Securities 
DT Cittibehteisteethabesnsbiaceesa $1,206,439 8.13 
DT sui tsctindesoses sadensuaetedens 616 eee 
BUND cawcvccvensecsesciccovsccss $1,207,055 8.13 
Public Utility Securities 
EES Lk SR, OEE $3,553,935 23.96 
SE <.0iidh Oi Bile cudinnieiecmiian shirt 96,380 -65 
NED | 6. d bods oCbékcsenenstncwsese $3,650,315 24.61 
Government Securities 
U. 8. Government Bonds............... $5,846,469 39.42 
DE WEE es ccd cccacncengeees - . see 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments. we eses ses 
State, County, Municipal............... 931,715 6.28 
WE ébcdneesedbetnesctavteusecss $6,778,184 45.70 
Miscellaneous Sccurities 
DD ike Cutie Mien tieGn id ue, tual eee 
_ RR Aiea ating Reaieanepieiniinen a $162,832 1.10 
TE 3adrskemietatavaysvuunasaa $162,832 1.10 
Recapitulation 
BE Abin dxkd beets s uae vkicebuaiaie $11,538,558 77.79 
Stocks .... épgeseunedesdeebeeseeeuns 259,828 75 
i eksitesesdideuts aadausones PTT 3,034,988 20.46 
PR ELSE ORE Ae) gH Pi $14,833,374 100.00 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Dec. 26 ment Jan. 2 ment Jan. 9 ment 
$234,274 1.72 $251,809 2,52 $297,508 7.12 
2,211,765 16.21 6,803,326 67.96 953,418 22.83 
$2,446,089 —«17.98 $7,055,135 70.48 $1,250,926 29.95 
$7,359,527 53.95 $1,077,050 10.76 $493,386 11.81 
42,885 31 17,060 17 15,405 37 
$7,402,412 54.26 $1,094,110 10.93 $508,791 12.18 
$2,730,070 20.02 $1,487,095 14.86 $1,457,136 34.89 
20,838 .15 31,308 31 71,180 1.70 
$2 750,908 20.17 $1,518,403 15.17 $1,528,316 36.59 
$125,000 92 $100,000 2.39 
775,910 5.69 $297,875 2.98 736,760 17.64 
$900,910 6.61 $297,875 2.98 $836,760 20.03 
$75,000 .55 . we $24,000 57 
66,075 .48 $44,950 44 27,525 .68 
$141,075 1.03 $44,950 44 $51,525 1.25 
$11,065.507 81.12 $2,862,020 28.59 $2,811,282 67.32 
129,798 -95 93,318 -93 114,110 2.73 
2,446,039 17.93 7,055,135 70.48 1,250,926 29.95 
$13,641,344 100.00 210,010,473 100.00 $4,176,318 100.00 
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Professionalism 


T is commendable in those who 
labor in the insurance vine- 
yard on a commission basis of 
compensation to aspire to the dig- 
nity of professionalism. It is true, 
the qualifications in that occupa- 
tion have grown in severity as the 
years have gone. The standards 
are higher than ever before, both 
as to knowledge and ethics; but 
there are some among them of 
such practical points of view as 
to enable them to differentiate 
between the production of busi- 
ness on behalf of a principal, a 
portion of which they retain as 
their compensation, and the ser- 
vices rendered by those who are 
classed as members of the pro- 
fessions. 

Gerald A. Eubank, downtown 
manager of the Prudential Life 
in New York City, is an example 
of an underwriter skilled in prag- 
matism. In a recent dinner ad- 
dress, Mr. Eubank is, of course, 
conscious of the yearning for a 
professional standing by some of 
his colleagues, for he notes that 
in the past few years “there 
seems to have been a growing ten- 
dency on the part of some life in- 
surance agents to classify them 
selves as professional men,” 
which, in his opinion, “is a mis- 
take.” He doubts that it can be 
done, no matter how well quali- 
fied the aspirant may be. 

“I am proud of the fact,” he 
said, “that I am a life insurance 
agent.” “As such,” he continues, 
“I want to be a good business 
man. As a busines man, if I can 
represent the company and the 
client, and convince both that I 
am qualified to represent them, I 
will gladly forego whatever pres- 
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tige may be afforded by a profes- 
sional classification.” 

Mr. Eubank’s argument rests 
upon a thoroughly sound founda- 
tion. Insurance itself is not a 
profession and it is a business. Its 
practitioners must, consequently, 
be business men; therefore the 
aspiration must be, as he sug- 
gests, to be good business men. 


Strikes 


OME day, some historian will 

write the complete story of 
the American labor movement, 
its rise under Samuel Gompers, 
its fluctuation under William 
Green, its resurgence under John 
L. Lewis. And its turning point 
he is.apt to fix with the advent of 
the New Deal when prosperity 
lethargy was replaced by depres- 
sion militancy. The number of 
strikes is a good indicator. In 
the years 1930 to 1933 there was 
some unrest but few strikes, and 
they were mostly desperate ex- 
pedients to prevent wage de- 
creases or to limit them as much 
as possible in the face of declin- 
ing union influence. 

Strikes began to increase with 
the coming of the NRA. Union 
recognition led to 16 per cent of 
strikes in 1932, but to 23 per cent 
in the following year. Between 
1929 and 1935 disputes rose from 
903 to 1819, numbers of workers 
involved from 230,500 to 1,128,- 
000, average number of workers 
involved per dispute from 255 to 
620. It is likely that the past 
year will show still more impres- 
sive figures. 

But the man who writes, per- 
haps twenty years from now, the 






history of American labor, wil] 
have to dig beneath the figures to 
get at the true facts, to discover 
the guiding reasons. For no mat 
ter how poorly labor may h 
been paid (it was and is mu¢ 
worse off in other countries), 
needed a strong advocator to 
stimulated in its drive tow 
better conditions, better pay, b 
ter protection. The governm 
under the New Deal provid 
this patronage. In addition, lab 
needed a realization of what 
consciousness was and mez 
and how it worked. The dep 
sion provided that angle. 

It is obvious that as long 
there is government in busin 
the worker can count on the co 
operation of the government. For 
if the latter were anti-labor, it 
certainly would keep out of busi- 
ness—at least in a Democracy. 
Secondly, regardless of the bless- 
ings of prosperity, labor will not 
easily lose its feeling of class 
consciousness acquired during 
the depression. The working man 
knows today what he has not 
known a decade ago: that the age 
of industrial pioneering is over 
and gone. , 

Even industries which, with 
new inventions and discoveries 
affect our mode of living—radio, 
airplane, refrigerator and the like 
—cannot duplicate today what 
steel, automobiles, railroads and 
shipping meant to industrial ex- 
pansion a comparatively few 
years ago. Labor is well aware 
that this is the age of consolida 
tion; it cannot be said any longer { 
that every worker carries a gen- 
eral’s epaulettes in his knapsack 
Nor is it likely that the militant 
labor movement will vanish as 
quickly and suddenly as it 
popped up in the midst of the 
depression. 
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